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On account of the war and the consequent delays in the mails, both in New York City and on the railways, this copy of 
The Outlook may reach the subscriber late. 


The publishers are doing everything in their power to facilitate deliveries 








BUY LIBERTY BONDS 


At this writing, April 23, the Third Liberty Bond cam- 
paign has eleven more days to run. Americans have eleven 
5 ore days in which to show how thoroughly they are determined 
to back up their brothers and sons who are fighting at the west- 
ern front to free the world from German slavery. The bravery 
of our American soldiers needs no advertisement or emphasis. 
They have just fought their first big battle, the Battle of Seiche- 
prey. Up to this time our troops had been engaged in small 
raiding parties and in trench warfare. The fight at Seicheprey 
was described thus in a few brief but pregnant lines by the 
Associated Press : 

An entire German regiment, reinforced by strong troops, 
attacked the sector held by American troops near Seicheprey on 
Saturday, April 20, when General Pershing’s men fought the 
most serious engagement they have yet experienced. There was 
hand-to-hand fighting. The Germans at first took the village, 
but were afterwards driven out. 


The complete details have not yet been made public by our 
Government, but it is clear that our soldiers were not only 
brave but efficient, and their fighting qualities won the com- 
plete approval and applause of their allies. It is apparent that 
the Germans intended to break through to terrify and wipe 
out the American sector. In this purpose they made a hopeless 
failure. A staff correspondent of the New York “ Times ” says 
of this fight: “For the first time the Germans have met the 
Americans in serious fighting, and, as the French say, ‘ they 
have broken their noses.’ It is a good augury for America.” 

No matter how many bonds you have bought, go out and buy 
some more—at least one Baby Bond of $50 in honor of Seiche- 
prey. Our American soldiers are small in number on the west- 
ern front, but they have shown that they can fight. The $50 
Baby Bond is small in size, but it can fight too, if given a 
chance. If on the last day of the drive here at home ten million 
Americans would step to the nearest bank or booth and buy a 
450 Baby Bond, the total amount would be half a billion 
dollars. Let us give the Prussians a barrage fire of Baby Bonds 
on the last day. 


f'HE VALUE OF THE BABY BOND 


A well-known investment banker of New York, Mr. John 
Muir, calls our attention to some facts regarding the Baby 
ond with which we think our readers should familiarize them- 
selves : 

There is one phase of all the Liberty Loans which should re- 
ceive the most careful thought and attention. It is the participa- 
tion and interest of small subscribers, wage-earners and people 
of very limited income. 

For this great multitude the Treasury Department wisely de- 
termined to issue $50 and $100 denominations, commonly called 
“ Baby Bonds.” <A year ago bonds, except to the well-to-do and 
wealthy classes, were comparatively unknown, and not full 
understood when known. A year ago there were 300,000 wore 4 
holders in this country. To-day there are over 12,000,000, and 
to this Third Loan Mr. McAdoo expects to receive subscriptions 
from 20,000,000° people. 

To obtain these al numbers of small subscribers every 
effort was and now is being put forth. Plans were adopted for 
easy payments for those who could not pay cash. 

It is well known that immediately the bonds were issued the 
price began to decline. This created doubt in the minds of small 


subscribers, and very large sums in small bonds were thrown over, 
not through need, but through fright because of ignorance about a 
new and untried investment. Unscrupulous persons paid $35 
and $40 for $50 bonds, $75 and $80 for $100 bonds. Of course 
this is fraud of the vilest kind. 

The Liberty Bond prices in $1,000 pieces may fluctuate below 
par for a time, but there is no remote fear at any time that they 
will ever fall to prices such as the poor smali subscriber, through 
fright, ignorance, stress, or coercion, has had to accept for his 
small single bond extorted from him by harpies. 

Therefore I emphasize that the Baby Bond must be stabilized 
on the basis ef the $1,000 bond. The small subscriber must 

et the wealthy man’s price. Let it be known that the Baby 
3ond holder can look in his paper and know that the $1,000 
rice is his price. With the written approval of the Treasury 
Jepartment I adopted this principle in June of last year and 
maintain it. 

The small subscriber must equip himself with knowledge about 
his bonds. It is conciseiy set forth in the free pamphlet “ Your 
Liberty Bond,” distributed by the Third Liberty Loan Commit- 
tee and others. The public press should disseminate the infor- 
mation to the utmost. It will forestall fraud. 

Thus will solidly be built a foundation of confidence amongst 
the new millions of bondholders of the Nation through the knowl- 
edge of the fact that the small investor gets fair and equal terms 
and treatment with the great. 


What Mr. Muir points out can be illustrated by percentages. 
At this writing the Second Liberty Loan 4 per cent bonds 
are quoted in the market at 96.70; that is to say, a $1,000 
bond of the second issue sells to-day for $967, or three and 
three-tenths per cent below par. At this rate a #50 bond of the 
second 4 per cent issue should bring in the market $48.35. 
Holders of $50 bonds or of bonds of any other denominations 
should, however, refrain from selling them at any price if they 
can possibly do so. They are absolutely sure, and they will be 
paid in full on the date which is printed on the face of every bond. 

There is no security in the world to-day of any Government, 
of any bank, of any railway, or of any industrial company that 
is so sound and so sure of being paid as the Liberty Bonds 
of the United States Government. Do net sell them unless you 
have to, and if you have to sell them because of some catastrophe 
or crisis in your own affairs, insist on getting the market price 
for them, which at present is not less than #48 for every 
$50 bond. 


But, above all, buy more bonds. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN BATTLE 


The Battle of Seicheprey, to which we have referred above, 
and in which American soldiers were victorious, occurred in the 
Toul sector and south of the great St. Mihiel salient of the Ger. 
man line. It took place on April 20. The objective of the Ger- 
man attack was the town of Seicheprey. The violence and extent 
of the attack are shown by the fact that it extended over a front 
of more than two miles, and that the reports from both sides indi- 
cate that the American loss in killed, wounded, and captured 
was about two hundred. On the other hand, despite the usual 
German claim that their losses were slight, it appears practically 
certain that those losses, in fact, exceeded considerably the losses 
on our side. It has been stated that three hundred German 
dead were left on the field and that the retreating Germans 
carried away many wounded. 

As usual with such prepared attacks, made after concentra- 
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tion, the attacking party drove the defenders back in the first 
impetus of the assault. The town of Seicheprey was taken by a 
German advance which followed the sending over of large 
quantities of poison gas and a terrific bombardment. The 
Americans, however, launched a counter-attack a few hours 
later, drove the Germans out of Seicheprey and the neighboring 
wooded positions, and in the end reoccupied their own original 
positions. 

The accuracy and effectiveness of American artillery barrage 
are praised by all observers. A peculiar feature of this battle 
was the reported use by special detachments of Americans of 
guns corresponding to the sawed-off, double-barreled shotguns 
of the type used in the old days by the stage-drivers in the Far 
West. It is said that about ten thousand of these weapons were 
called for by General Pershing some time ago. They seem to 
have been effective as weapons of defense, for the correspond- 
ents say that the spray of widely scattered buckshot was 
demoralizing to the advancing German line. 

It is evident that in the power of sustaining a serious and 
terrible attack, and still more in the power of turning the tide 
of battle and driving the temporary victors off the field, our 
American forces are soldiers of the first order and the equal of 
their Allied comrades all along the line. That they are taking a 
larger and larger part each day is shown by the growing list of 
losses inevitable to full participation. Up to April 23, 511 
Americans are reported as having been killed in action and 103 
have died of wounds, while the total number of men wounded 
is 1,975, of whom only 410 were severely wounded. 


IN PICARDY AND FLANDERS 

In the week ending April 23 there was no decisive or widely 
extended action on the part of either of the great contending 
armies facing one another on the two fighting fronts which have 
resulted from the two separate attempts of the German armies 
to break through to the Channel. But there has been evidence 
of the stiffening and strengthening of the British and French 
power of resistance. In the minor actions here and there in 
which the two armies have been feeling out each other’s strength 
and purpose, both the French and the British have been more 
successful than their enemies. Thus, while in Flanders, as noted 
last week, the Germans were able to occupy a large part of the 
Messines Ridge, and were gradually creeping around it from 
the south and west, they have been held firmly from any notable 
farther advance. The British have repelled attack after attack 
on Mount Kimmel, a commanding elevation which, if not actu- 
ally a part of the Messines Ridge, is adjacent to it. The same 
general truth holds regarding the lines in the great salient in 
Picardy, but on April 23 the British attacked on the Somme 
north of Albert, with some gains. 

Evidence accumulated all through the week ending on April 
23 that General Foch’s first effort has been to fill in whatever 
weak places there may be in the British lines with French 
reinforcements. Not until those lines are so strong that they may 
be depended upon to check new German assaults, which may be 
directed toward Amiens in the southern offensive and in the 
northern offensive toward Hazebrouck, does he propose to risk 
a decisive attack with his reserves. At the end of the week 
military opinion seemed to incline strongly to the conviction 
that the most probable new move by the German armies would 
be ina turning operation in the neighborhood of Arras, and it 
is reported that great masses of German troops are being con- 
centrated for that purpose. The feeling seems to be growing 
among military observers that the Germans’ position is such that 
they must either stake all on a new final offensive within a 
short time or must withdraw and admit failure. Unless they 
can extend their lines to the north and south they will, as one 
correspondent says, “find themselves bottled up in a narrow 
stretch of country in such a manner that they can for the time 
being neither go forward nor properly provision themselves 
where they are.” 

Not a little comment was caused by a statement from Major- 
General Maurice, of the British War Office, in which he likened 
the present position to that of the British at Waterloo, and 
said: “It is unpleasant business standing the hammering, but 
so long as we can stand it the only question to be asked is: 
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What is happening to Bliicher? What has become of the 
reserves ?” - 

General Maurice did not necessarily mean to complain of 
any lack of activity by General Foch, but by many readers the 
utterance was so understood, and when a day or two later it 
was announced that General Maurice had been transferred to 
a command at the front, it was inferred that this was a result 
of his remarks. It is said, however, that General Maurice’s 
transferral had been planned for some time. No one can doubt 
that General Foch will employ the great powers now in his 
hands as they should be used by a general distinguished for 
his knowledge of strategy as well as for the suddenness of his 
attacks. 


ENGLAND’S FIGHTING SPIRIT 


England’s back is to the wall, as Sir Douglas Haig has 
said ; but that does not mean that Englishmen are despairing. 
On the contrary, there is every evidence that with increased 
difficulties has come to England a spirit of increased resolution. 

Of course Englishmen are disappointed that America is still 
feeble in the war. They do not put it just this way. When they 
speak of it, they couple it with a tribute to America. This is 
what Lloyd George did in his speech of April 9. It is worth 
while quoting what he said. Referring to “the material and 
dramatic assistance rendered by President Wilson in this 
emergency,” in agreeing to let American soldiers be brigaded 
with the British and the French, Lloyd George said : 

In America there is a very considerable number of men in 

the course of training, and the Allies looked forward to having 

a large American army in France in the spring. It has taken 

longer than was anticipated to turn those soldiers into the neces- 
sary divisional organizations. If America waited to complete 
these divisional organizations, it would not be possible for these 
fine troops in any large numbers to take part in this battle in 
this campaign, although it might be very well the decisive battle 


of the war. 

This was, of course, one of the most serious disappointments 
from which the Allies had suffered. It is no use pretending it 
was not one of our chief causes of anxiety. We depended upon 
it largely to make up the defection of Russia. 


The British Premier, like a true gentleman, then paid his 
tribute to the American decision on behalf of unity. But of 
course we Americans know, or ought to know, that the actual 
power exerted by American forces, even when brigaded with 
the French and British, is comparatively small, because the 
numbers are not large. So England must make deeper sacri- 
fices and new efforts. She is planning, therefore (think of it, 
Americans !), to increase her conscription age to fifty, and in 
some cases to fifty-five. It is true that few men over forty-two 
will go into actual combatant service, and that men of fifty-five 
will be selected only because of some special qualification ; but 
the men that England needs she is going to take, and she has 
to go to men of that age because we are not ready yet. 

And England is more ready than we to make changes in 
administration whenever necessary for improvement. W hile we 
hold on to men who have continued to make mistakes, England 
has changed. Perhaps the most significant of recent appoint- 
ments is the selection of Lord Milner, who might be called the 
maker of South Africa, to be Secretary of State for War. He 
sueceeds Lord Derby, who goes to Paris as Ambassador. New 
vigor in the administration of the British War Department is 
expected by the accession of Lord Milner. 

Another change not so easy to understand is the appointment 
of Austen Chamberlain as a member of the War Cabinet. Mr. 
Chamberlain is perhaps best known as the son of his father, 
Joseph Chaimberlain, though he has made some reputation in 
publie life, having held, for example, the office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. His appointment at a time when England's 
back is to the wall is not greeted by unanimous acclaim. Lord 
Northcliffe, in his newspapers, declares it to be “ eynical 
trifling.” Nevertheless, there are very few men in American 
public life in corresponding positions of authority who have 
wider experience or greater ability than Mr. Chamberlain. Eng- 
lish standards for such an office seem to be higher than ours. 
Furthermore, England’s resolution to pursue the fight with 
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greater vigor is shown in the new Budget. By the bill that was 
Pcodnesh by the Government into Parliament it is proposed 
to raise the immense sum of more than fourteen billion dollars. 
Of this sum about four billion dollars are to be raised by taxa- 
tion. In other words, the United Kingdom, with a population 
considerably less than half that of the United States, plans to 
secure by taxes in the coming year as much as the United 
States secured this past twelvemonth. 

Such an example as England is setting is a worthy one for 
us to emulate. We Americans will find in this example a new 
stimulus to our own spirit of resolution and courage. 


THE LICHNOWSKY REVELATIONS 


In the court of international opinion, Germany is now 
condemned out of the mouth of her own witness. The publica- 
tion in this country of the full text of the Lichnowsky memo- 
randum, to which we briefly referred last week, has enabled 
Americans to judge for themselves of its immense importance 
and seriousness. We are indebted to the New York “ Times ” 
also for the publication, side by side with the memorandum 
as it first appeared in the Stockholm Socialist newspaper 
“ Politiken,” of long extracts from the complete memorandum, 
which did not appear in the Stockholm paper, but which the 
Berlin “ Vorwarts” has had the courage to print. These 
latter extracts deal in more detail with the earnest attempts 
made by Sir Edward Grey in England in 1912 to bring 
about a reasonable understanding between the Great Powers in 
regard to disputed questions and his equally earnest attempts to 
prevent war in 1914, and also throw new light on the history 
of the Balkan situation, and especially the Serbian question. 
Supplementing and confirming the memorandum is a statement 
by Dr. Miihlon, a former member of the Krupp Directorate. 
This is also printed in the “ Times.” 

There seems to be no question whatever of the authenticity 
of Prince Lichnowsky’s remarkable statement. It is idle to 
attempt to wave aside this exposure of Germany’s methods on 
the theory that Prince Lichnowsky is a man of no consequence. 
A man who was in turn German Ambassador in Vienna and 
London is not to be dismissed in this fashion. Moreover, the 
memorandum was not written for argumentative purposes, nor 
was its publication intended by its author. He has himself 
stated that it got into circulation “through an indiscretion,” 
and has expressed his extreme regret at the fact. If, then, 
the document was intended to influence German rather than 
foreign opinion, its value as a historic document is all the 
greater. 

Prince Lichnowsky traces the development in Getmany, for 
years before the critical situation in 1914, of two trends of 
opinion and purpose. Personally, he then believed that inter- 
national difficulties could be solved without war, but the con- 
trolling powers in Berlin were simply determined not to allow 
such a settlement. Thus, after the first Balkan War he would 
have left the settlement to the Balkan peoples themselves. The 
other course was for Germany to give up the role of mediator 
in the East and support Austria without reserve. He comments: 
“T urged the former course from the beginning, but the Ger- 
man Foreign Office very much preferred the latter.” This was 
in keeping with the action of Germany in the Moroccan matter, 
as to which an Austrian diplomat said to the Prince: “The 
French had begun to forget Ja revanche. You have regularly 
reminded them of it by trampling on their toes.” When Sir 
Edward Grey was urging conciliation in the Albanian matter, 
says Prince Lichnowsky, he “hardly ever took the French 
point of view. On the contrary, he nearly always took our part 
in order to give no pretext for war,” and he “conducted the 
negotiations with care, calm, and tact.” But here, as at other 
times, says the Prince, “ instead of adopting the English point 
of view, we accepted that dictated to us by Vienna.” 

For Germany, he thinks, this was one more of many wretched 
mistakes: “ We had always backed horses which it was evident 
would lose, such as Kruger, Abdul Aziz, Abdul Hamid, Wil- 
helm of Wied, and finally—and this was the most miserable 
mistake of all—Count Berchtold” (the Austrian Foreign Min- 
ister who forced war on Serbia). 

When it comes ,to the actual circumstances of the outbreak 
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of war in 1914, Lichnowsky, with the despairing pessimism of 
a man who has seen his just ambitions to secure peace for the 
world thwarted, speaks with astonishing frankness. This pas- 
sage is so complete in its condemnation of Germany’s policy 
and action that it is likely to become historic. We quote it in 
full : 

As appears from all official publications, without the facts 
being controverted by our own White Book, which, owing to its 
poverty and gaps, constitutes a grave self-accusation : 

1. We encouraged Count Berchtold to attack Serbia, although 
no German interest was involved, and the danger of a world war 
must have been known to us—whether we knew the text of the 
ultimatum is a question of complete indifference. 

2. In the days between July 23 and July 30, 1914, when 
M. Sazonoff emphatically declared that Russia could not tolerate 
an attack upon Serbia, we rejected the British proposals of medi- 
ation, although Serbia, under Russian and British pressure, had 
accepted almost the whole ultimatum, and although an agree- 
ment about the two points in question could easily have been 
reached, and Count Berchtold was even ready to satisfy himself 
with the Serbian reply. 

3. On July 30, when Count Berchtold wanted to give way, we, 
without Austria having been attacked, replied to Bussia’s mere 
mobilization by sending an ultimatum to St. Petersburg, and on 
July 31 we declared war on the Russians, although the Czar had 
pledged his word that as long as negotiations continued not a 
man should march—so that we deliberately destroyed the possi- 
bility of a peaceful settlement. 

In view of these indisputable facts, it is not surprising that 
the whole civilized world outside Germany attributes to us the 
sole guilt for the world war. 


THE KAISER’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Prince Lichnowsky places the responsibility for the war 
not merely on Germany, but also on the military party. Dr. 
Miihlon goes further by indicating the responsibility of the 
Kaiser. He gives testimony concerning a confidential conversa- 
tion between Dr. Helfferich, later Vice-Chancellor, and the 
Kaiser, in which the Kaiser said that “he would declare war 
immediately if Russia mobilized ” and repeatedly insisted “ that 
this time nobody would be able to accuse him of indecision.” 

It is evident, from the Lichnowsky and Miihlon memoranda, 
that there is a party in the upper classes of German society 
who hold the Kaiser and the military party responsible for the 
war. Strong indications of this have already appeared in the 
famous book “ J’Accuse” and in the articles by Prince Hohen- 
lohe to which we have heretofore referred. How far this feeling 
has spread in Germany it is hard to tell; but the fact that the 
memoranda of Prince Lichnowsky and Dr. Miihlon have been 
made subjects of discussion in the Reichstag indicates that the 
feeling has spread too far for the Hohenzollerns completely to 
suppress it. 

What would happen if the opinions expressed in these memo- 
randa and the book and the articles to which we have referred 
should spread among the people may well be the subject of 
anxiety to Germany’s rulers. The doctrine that. might makes 
right has pervaded the German people and given a quasi-moral 
authority to the military party. The people are not merely in 
abject submission to the power of that party, but also to some 
extent in moral subjection to its authority. If its power is de- 
stroyed, its moral authority will be at least weakened. If at the 
same time the people, or any considerable proportion of them, 
are persuaded that the Kaiser and his party are responsible for 
the terrible tragedy inflicted on the nation, the authority of the 
Kaiser and his party will be overthrown altogether, and some- 
thing of the hatred now felt for the English as the authors of 
the war will be transferred to the Kaiser as the author. In that 
case, the Hohenzollern Government might collapse as the Gov- 
ernment of the Czar collapsed in Russia, and we should have to 
deal not with the German Government, but with a people par- 
tially at least disillusioned. 

The military rulers of Germany themselves, we believe, fore- 
see this possibility, and therefore are undertaking to anticipate 
it by their present military offensive on the western front. They 
are hastening to smash the Allies before their own power is 
smashed or their own authority is weakened at home. They 
believe that if they can succeed now they will save themselves. 
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They see the coming danger, and they must avert it before 
America adds. her strength to the Allied line. 

What urges speed upon these German rulers urges speed 
upon us. It is a race between the military rulers of Germany 
and the free people of America. It is of prime importance, 
therefore, that we speed up our getting*men and munitions into 
the field. If our allies are even temporarily defeated, the disaster 
will be great. On the other hand, if we can inflict on the enemy 
« stunning blow now, it may be decisive and the end may be 
nearer than we think. 


BARON BURIAN AND COUNT TISZA 

The new Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, Baron Stefan 
Burian, is sixty-seven years old. He is a Hungarian of much 
ability. He has been Foreign Minister before. He was in office 
at the time of the Ancona affair,and was the author of the letters 
from his Government to ours. 

Count Czernin, his predecessor, has perforce had to be the 
scapegoat for the famous letter written a year ago by the Austro- 
Hungarian Emperor, for which atonement to Germany must be 
made. But, quite aside from this, Count Czernin’s resignation 
and the reappointment of Baron Burian are significant. Burian, 
it is popularly believed, is more amenable to dictation from 
Berlin than was Czernin. Of course if Austria-Hungary is con- 
tent to play second fiddle it would seem well to have those in 
authority at Vienna who follow the lead of Berlin. 

Despite the official statement from Vienna that neither the 
foreign nor the home policy of the Government is affected by 
the change in the Foreign Ministry, newspaper comment indi- 
cates the contrary. The Budapest papers, speaking of their com- 
patriot’s appointment, emphasize the fact that unyielding loyalty 
to the German Alliance is the main feature of the Burian policy, 
a view echoed by the German papers, the Berlin “ Vossische 
Zeitung,” for example, declaring that such loyalty will be more 
sharply accentuated by Burian than it has been by Czernin. 

“No annexations” was the bait long dangled before the 
Russians by Count Czernin. At a time when the German 
Government is seeking to get the Reichstag to rescind its “no 
annexations ” resolution of July 19, 1917, Czernin’s resignation 
would certainly seem to be in line with the German Govern- 
ment’s policy. 

Close on the heels of the change in the Austro-ITungarian 
Cabinet came one in the Hungarian Ministry. The Hungarian 
Prime Minister, Dr. Alexander Wekerle, and his Cabinet 
resigned. Dr. Wekerle is believed to be Hungary’s ablest finan- 
cier. Concerning Hungary’s provincial development, however, 
as Prime Minister from 1906 to 1910 Dr. Wekerle was partly 
responsible for the Austro-Hungarian annexation of Bosnia, 
and wholly responsible for the introduction of absolutism in the 
Hungarian provinces of Croatia-Slavonia—an absolutism which 
before the war showed itself in the shocking treason trial at 
Agram, the capital of Croatia-Slavonia, and during the present 
war by the more shocking brutalities to which The Outlook has 
already called attention—the summary imprisonments, shootings, 
hangings, and wholesale exiles. 

The Slavs of Croatia-Slavonia, as well as the Rumans of 
Transylvania, can testify to the spirit which has long accentuated 
the Magyar, a spirit of distinctly Hungarian control of Hungary 
as opposed to any voice in that control on the part of the smaller 
nationalities. The smaller nationalities together constitute a 
majority of the whole population. 

It is reported that Dr. Wekerle’s successor is to be Count 
Stefan Tisza, who resigned as Prime Minister nearly a year 
ago. If so, this, together with the appointment of Baron Burian, 
will emphasize Hungarian preponderance in the Dual Empire, 
and also the fact that underneath present subservience to Berlin 
the Hungarians cherish the longing to assert more and more 
their independence of Vienna. Tn this they naturally seek the 
indorsement of Berlin—theirs is a double play. 

Among the statesmen of the twentieth century Count Tisza 
is a marked personality. His father, Koloman Tisza, was for 
many years a mighty leader in Hungarian Government 
affairs. The son has followed. in his father’s footsteps. A. patri- 
cian of great name, he has been a chief prop of autocracy in 
Europe, and his share in precipitating the present war is said 


to be greater than has yet been realized. Although lacking in 
tact, he is a man of impressive personal courage, as has been 
shown by his readiness to fight frequent duels. When he was 
fired upon in the House of Deputies, he forced through an 
arbitrary revision of the Standing Orders in defiance of law 
and precedent, and introduced an armed guard to maintain 
decorum inside the Chamber and to remove refractory Deputies 
such as the man who had attempted to kill him. 

Hungary will have less to hope for in electoral reform under 
Tisza than under his immediate predecessors. But domestic 
affairs just now necessarily take second place. The rise again to 
power of such men as Burian and Tisza, as with the German 
Government’s reactionary effort with the Reichstag, shows the 
recrudescence of the old Pan-Germanie scheme in all its ruth- 
lessness. 


WHAT HEINE THOUGHT ABOUT PRUSSIA 


In a recent address in the United States Senate the Hon. 
Lawrence Y. Sherman, Senator from Illinois, quoted the opinion 
of Heine as being to the effect that the Prussian is by nature 
stupid and cruel, and by science he is made ferocious, wicked, 
and dangerous. 

The Outlook wrote to Senator Sherman for the sources of his 
quotation, and he -has replied, giving the following quotations 
from the famous German poet : 

It is true that even recently friends of the Fatherland have 
desired the extension of Prussia, and hope to see in its kings the’ 
masters of a United Germany. They have baited and allured 
patriotism to it; there was a Prussian liberalism and the friends 
of freedom look confidingly towards the lindens in Berlin [an 
allusion to the famous Unter den Linden, the broad highway, 
planted with lindens, leading from the royal castle to the Bran- 
denburg Gate ]. 

On the contrary, I watched with anxiety this Prussian eagle, 
and, while others boasted that he looked so boldly at the sun, I 
was all the more observant of his claws. I did not trust this Prus- 
sian, this tall and canting, white-gaitered hero with a big belly, 

« broad mouth, and a corporal’s cane which he dipped in holy 

water ere he laid it on. I disliked this shitleonalie Christian 

military despotism, this conglomerate of white beer, lies, and 
sand. Repulsive, deeply repulsive to me was this Prussia, this 
stiff hypocritical Prussia, this Tartuffe among states.— Preface 

to“ Letters from Paris,” Vol. I, p. 16. 

. . . ifthe Fichtean dares all dangers because for him they do 
not exist in reality, and the philosopher of nature will be terrible 
because he will appear in the lion with the primitive powers of 
Nature, able to po the demoniac energies of old Germanic Pan- 
theism—doing which there will awake in him that battle-madness 
which we find among the ancient Teutonic races who fought 
neither to kill nor conquer, but for the very love of fighting itself. 
It is the fairest merit of Christianity that it somewhat mitigated 
that brutal German gaudium certaminis, or joy in battle, but it 
could not destroy it.—* Germany,” Vol. I, p. 207. 


Senator Sherman adds that in his boyhood he knew Friedrich 
Hecker, one of the German patriots of 1848, and that he ex- 
pressed the same sentiments as the above concerning the Prus- 
sians. Many German immigrants of that time settled in and 
about Belleville, Illinois, and it was among them that Mr. 
Sherman had his early experiences. They were all ardent popu- 
lar government people. General Sigel and Lorenz Brentano 
were among the 1848 Germans. They had all left their native 
country because of persecution and imprisOnment, and, almost 
to a man, they opposed the King, one of the present Kaiser's 
predecessors. They believed in constitutional limitations on his 
power. This was regarded as treason. It made these men exiles 
and sent to our soil some of the best of the German blood on 
this continent. 


THE MURDER OF A CATHEDRAL 


In law the crime of murder in the first degree involves the 
elements of criminal intent and deliberate purpose. The destrue- 
tion of Rheims Cathedral by the Germans is murder, for in a 
spiritual and historical sense the.edifiee was animate. Its death 
is the climax of Teutonic Aw/tur in a war against civilization. 
After the earlier attempts to destroy the Cathedral, apologists 
declared that it was being used by the French for military 
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purposes. The venerable Archbishop Lucon, who, like a true 
soldier of Christ, had remained at his post near the Cathedral 
throughout the attacks, solemnly pledged his word that it was 
not being used in any way by the French army. His word car- 
ries conviction. Apart from that, the repeated attacks by the 
Germans have been of such a nature as to indicate that no mili- 
tary purpose, but rather the refinement of cruelty and contempt, 
actuated these attacks. 

Quite lately came reports that the Germans had fired more 
than one hundred thousand shells into the heart of the city of 
Rheims, that the beautiful Cathedral is falling stone by stone, and 
that there will soon be nothing left but its west front and a few 
columns. This attack on church and city had nothing whatever 
to do with any of the military offensives lately carried on by the 
German armies. The destruction has had no other object than 
to give on a huge scale an illustration of the German purpose of 
ruthlessness and frightfulness. Instead of inducing terror and 
weakness, it will inspire courage and devotion. It has been noted 
by morethan oneobserver that the attacks upon Rheims Cathedral 
have invariably followed some check tothe Germanic arms or 
some failure to accomplish a large object. It has been suggested 
that the last and most devastating attack of all was instigated by 
the thwarting of the German attempt to drive the British and 
French forces to the Channel. It seems almost incredible that 
such spitefulness and viciousness could exist in a great nation 
like Germany, but there seem to be very good reasons for 
thinking that they do exist. The result has been described by 
one writer in these words: “ Almost in a moment, as time is 
measured in chronicles so venerable as those of Rheims, the 
barbarians, with no object in mind except devilish destructive- 
ness, have reduced to dust irreplaceable monuments to an #xs- 
theticism that was ancient when modern civilization was young.” 


THE DESTRUCTION OF WORKS OF ART 


“ Pillage is formally forbidden.” 

These four words constitute the entire text of Article 47 of 
the Fourth Convention of the fifteen conventions which make up 
the great Hague Treaty of 1907. Forty-four nations, of course 
including Germany and Austria, recorded their decisions therein. 

Contrast the language of Article 47 with the reported lan- 
guage of the Teuton General von Dithfur to the effect. that “ if 
all the monuments and all the masterpieces of art went to the 
devil it would not matter. . . . Let them call us barbarians! 
What does it signify? We are sufficiently tired of this weari- 
some outery regarding the Cathedral of Rheims. A great many 
other monuments are destined for the same fate.” 

These ideals have found expression not only at Rheims, but in 
the fate of the Library at Louvain, of the Market Hall at Ypres, 
of the Town Hali at Arras, and of the Cathedral at Ancona. 

War inevitably causes destruction. But the sacrifice neces- 
sary to gain victory is one thing ; the encouragement of cruelty 
by explosions of insane and useless ferocity is another. So asserts 
Signor Corrado Ricci, the eminent Italian authority on art. He 
points out that history is not wanting in magnificent examples 
of careful respect for beautiful objects even amid the fury of 
deadly conflicts ; that Demetrius besieging Rhodes wished to 
spare the “ Gialiso,” or, as we say, the “ Ialysus,” of Protogenes, 
the Greek painter ; that Louis XIV at Cambrai commanded 
that the monuments of the town should not be hit; and that 
General Raffaele Cadorna gave similar orders on September 19, 
1870, at the siege of Rome. 

These remarks preface the report of the Leonardo da Vinci 
Society of Italy concerning the protection of monuments and 
works of art. The Society’s creed is that “ it is the duty of our 
generation to guard the patrimony of art and culture which has 
been transmitted and intrusted to it, and for which, as a sacred 
charge, it is responsible to future ages ;” that “artistic and 
historical monuments, galleries, museums, libraries, and ar- 
chives—in short, all centers and collections of art and culture 
should be scrupulously respected by the contending armies, both 
during and after the war, as noble witnesses of the past, which 
belong not to one nation only but to the whole civilized world.” 

This proclamation was made by the Leonardo da Vinci So- 
ciety in January, 1915. Later in that year Austro-German 
comment on it came in the destruction of Tiepolo’s fine ceiling 
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in the Church of the Scalzi and in the grave damage to other 
Venetian churches. 

The Society thereupon passed a resolution holding up to the 
reprobation of the world “a hostile system which, without any 
serious military aim, and only in the vain hope of intimidating 
a dauntless and vigilant population, vents itself upon monu- 
ments and works of sovereign beauty which were created for 
the uplifting and joy of civilized man.” 

The Leonardo da Vinci Society has now published an illus- 
trated brochure showing the ghastly hostile bombardments at 
Ancona, Ravenna, and Venice. The Society’s protests have 
found, we are glad to say, an echo in the following statement 
signed by a host of distinguished persons in England : 


We, the undersigned, affirm that it is the duty of the present 
generation to preserve intact the heritage of art that has been 
handed down to us. We therefore record our indignant protest 
against every assault upon this heritage, and in particular against 
the repeated bombardment of Venice by enemy aeroplanes with- 
out any serious military objective. We hold such acts of barba- 
rism up to the reprobation of the whole civilized world. 


SEDITION 


The Department of Justice has been criticised for not at- 
tending to more cases of pro-German sedition, for not publishing 
lists of the enemy aliens interned, and for not acting under the 
treason statute. This statute, the Attorney-General contends, is 
unworkable in sedition cases. The Department receives an 
average of upwards of fifteen hundred complaints of suspected 
sedition a day. All of them are carefully investigated. Most 
eventually prove unfounded. While it would be absurd to say 
that every hostile act has been successfully run down, energetic 
effort, we are sure, is being made to ferret out and punish hostile 
activities. Such effort would be more successful if there were 
sufficient law concerning sedition. It is true that one clause of 
the Espionage Act, passed June 15, 1917, is of value. But it 
does not go far enough. 

In particular, in the secret opposition to the present effort 
to float a Third Liberty Loan there is a peculiarly subtle and 
insidious form of sedition among German propagandists. There 
is not enough law to reach them, either, in this activity. 

Of course the Government should have the power to stamp 
out all disloyalty ; in especial, it should have the power to float 
its Liberty Loans without secret seditious opposition. 

What is sedition ? 

It may consist of words or deeds. As defined in the Espionage 
Act, above mentioned, sedition may be— 

Obstruction to recruiting or enlistment. 

Causing or attempting to cause insubordination, disloyalty, or 

mutiny in the Army or Navy. 

False reports or statements intended to interfere with the 

operation of the Army or Navy. 

False reports or statements intended to promote the success 

of our enemies. 


Congress has just passed a bill amending the Espionage Act 


by including in the definition of sedition— 

Discouragement or the attempt to discourage recruiting or 
enlistment. 

The attempt to incite insubordination, disloyalty, or mutiny. 

The saying or doing of anything with intent to obstruct the 
sale by the United States of its bonds or other securities. 

The displaying of enemy flags or the favoring of our enemies’ 
cause in the war. 

The uttering, writing, or publishing of any disloyal or abusive 
language about our form of government, the Constitution, the 
flag, our soldiers and sailors, or the advocacy of any curtailment 
of production necessary to the prosecution of the war. 


If enacted as originally drafted, the bill might have abridged 
the right of free speech; it might have prevented legitimate 
criticism of the President. In its present form, however, its 
sponsors declare that it has no power to punish any one who 
disagrees with the Government's policies, but only one obvi- 


ously engaged in propaganda to spread abroad criticism with} 


the intent to embarrass the Government machinery. The pen- 
alty is a fine not exceeding $10,000 or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing twenty years, or both. 

Sedition, however, may take other and less subtle forms than 
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those above defined and with more immediate embarrassment 
to our Government. Sedition may mean the destruction or 
injury of war materials and war transportation facilities. War 
material comprises arms, armaments, ammunition, clothing, 
food, and fuel. The men who poison cattle and burn flour mills 
and injure munition machinery are not necessarily Germans ; 
many are I. W. W. Americans. Only a fortnight ago, it was 
reported, a mechanic employed in the Liberty Motor plant 
willfully broke a complex machine, causing a loss in pro- 
duction of thirteen airplane engines. To deal with such me- 
chanics Congress has now, we are glad to say, passed a bill 
imposing a still greater term of imprisonment than does the 
Sedition Bill above described. This, the Destruction of War 
Materials Bill, provides for fines of not more than $10,000 or 
imprisonment for pot more than thirty years, or both. 

hus, under these two Acts, if prosecuting officers now do 
their duty, there will be less excuse for lynch law as an evi- 
dence of patriotic Americanism ! 


COURTS MARTIAL? 


The above measures (together with the Woman Spy Bill, 
just signed by the President) provide necessary additional law. 
But how about its enforcement, particularly with regard to 
spies? In some places judges, juries, and prosecuting officers 
are not above suspicion, not on account of over-zeal but on 
account of under-zeal. The New York “Evening Post’s” 
Washington correspondent informs us as follows : 
The arrogant tactics of Germans in public office in Wisconsin 
. angered the Senate Military Committee and brought about 
the proposal to suspend jury trials and try these offenders 
by court martial. Inability to get twelve true Americans on 
Winssnsin juries and other embarrassing difficulties due to the 
pone of a large German population in that State swung the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs into line. . . . The Ved. 
eral Judiciary, which means judges as well as prosecutors, have 
been put on probation. If they do not handle it well, Congress 
will demand martial law. Mr. Wilson could, of course, proclaim 
certain zones under martial law, and if the situation does not 
improve in Wisconsin some such measure is sure to be considered. 
In that case precautions could be taken to send to Wisconsin the 
best lawyers who have enlisted in the Judge-Advocate General’s 
office of the Army, so that the country will be safeguarded 
against any miscarriage of justice through incompetent military 
men. 


The proposal which arose during the recent hearings before 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee has now been put im the 
form of a bill by Senator Chamberlain, Chairman of that Com- 
mittee. The measure provides that spies shall be subject to trial 
by general court martial or by military commission of the Army 
or court martial of the Navy, and on conviction shall suffer 
death or such other punishment as shall be directed. 

The announcement of the introduction of this bill created 
commotion. President Wilson took as regards this bill the 
same course that he took last January, on the introduction by 
the same Senator of bills equally repugnant to the White House; 
that is to say, he wrote a letter about the matter and made it 
public. He objects to the bill on four grounds: 

1. It is unconstitutional. 

2. It is inconsistent with the spirit and practice of America. 

3. It would put us nearly upon the level of the people against 
whom we are fighting. 

4. Recent legislation makes it unnecessary and uncalled for. 


The New York “ Tribune” declares that, though to transfer 
jurisdiction over crimes of sedition and treason from the civil 
to military courts would be inconsistent with American practice, 
there is a rising demand that it be done, because the treatment 
of the enemy alien menace has been ineffective, and people are 
willing to choose the lesser evil and say, “ Better that we should 
set up military courts, with all the risk that will entail upon 
civil rights, than that the enemy within should continue to be 
immune.” 

As to an immediate effect, the Washington correspondent of 
this paper says that the introduction of the bill will stimulate 
the Department of Justice to greater efforts. He reports: “ Just 
as the War Cabinet and Munitions Bills were followed by a 
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great reorganization of the war machine, so, it is expected, the 
Courts Martial Bill will speed up the prosecution of German 
agents.” 

The New York “Times” calls attention to a decision ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court in 1866, which dealt with the 
case of a citizen of Indiana who had been tried by court mar- 
tial and sentenced to death. The case was carried through the 
Federal courts to the Supreme Court, which by a 5-4 vote 
held that in a State which was not invaded or in rebellion and 
where the civil courts were still in unobstructed operation 
military courts had no authority to try a man who was nota 
resident of a State in rebellion or a prisoner of war. This bare 
majority decision was made at a time when the Civil War had 
just ended and when there was a general desire for reconcilia- 
tion. In view of the fact that we are still in the beginning of 
our war with Germany, the Supreme Court, should a similar 
case be brought to it to-day, might possibly, the “ Times” sug- 
gests, reverse its former decision. 

In general, it may be said that as we are not in the throes of 
an insurrection it would be unjustifiable to establish martial law 
throughout the entire country. The present Federal law is 
insufficient. That, however, is no reason for transferring the 
issue from the civil to the military power. It is rather a reason 
for giving the Federal civil authorities a more effective law 
through which to work. If there has been failure to deal intel- 
ligently and vigorously enough with spies, we should apply our ~ 
intelligence and at the same time increase our vigor. 


WANTED—A STATESMAN 


One of the greatest public offices in the world is the Chair- 
manship of the United States Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. That office was left vacant when William Joel Stone, 
senior Senator from Missouri, died on April 14. It has been 
nothing less than a calamity that during these critical years in 
the life of the Nation and the world this position of interna- 
tional power has been occupied by a man extremely unfit for it. 
It is an understatement to say that in his death the Nation has 
suffered no loss. He was a crafty politician, as his nickname. 
“ Gumshoe Bill,” indicates. He knew how to appeal to the igno- 
rant among his constituents without imperiling his own position 
by solidifying too much the opposition of the intelligent. During 
the months that elarsed between the outbreak of the war and 
America’s entrance into it Senator Stone was one of the centers 
of pro-German propaganda ; and he went so far as to throw his 
influence in favor of the yielding of American rights to Ger- 
many’s policy of terrorism. After America declared war Sena- 
tor Stone’s attitude was nominally loyal, but his influence was 
still unwholesome. He was master of parliamentary camoutlage, 
and his remarks in the Senate were often the object of the 
amusement of his colleagues, because in making them he was so 
obviously disregardful of the intelligence of his immediate hear- 
ers and so obviously directing his words to the uninformed in 
Missouri. His presence in the Senate has been a discredit to his 
State, and his occupancy of the Chairmanship of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has been a discredit to the 
country. 

A foreigner might well inquire why such a man comes to 
such a position. The answer is one which Americans cannot 
make with any pride. The Senate fills the chairmanships of the 
various committees by the unutterably stupid traditional plan 
of seniority. The man who happens to be the longest in service 
on a committee among the majority becomes its chairman. No 
other method could conceivably have put Senaior Stone into 
that office. If there had been a man of statesmanlike qualities 
in that position, the whole course of the country with reference 
to the war might conceivably have been radically different, with 
a resulting saving of countless lives, the preservation of the 
country’s honor, the securing of freedom for peoples who have 
been enslaved by Germany, and the prevention of untold misery 
through the shortening of the war. 

It is expected that Senator Stone’s successor will come to the 
leadership by the same road by which Senator Stone himself 
reached it—the road of seniority. In that case the chairmanship 
will be assumed by Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock, of Nebraska. 
It is no.compliment to Senator Hitchcock ‘to say that he is an 
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improvement on Senator Stone; but Senator Hitchcock is not 
one of the men supremely qualified for the office. At such a 
time as this, when the country’s destiny is at stake, political 
tradition and partisanship ought to be laid aside. There are two 
men on the Committee distinctly qualified for the chairmanship. 
One is Senator Lodge, one of the best-known authorities in the 
world on international relations ; the other is Senator Knox, who 
has been Secretary of State. But both are Republicans, and 
Senator Knox is the junior of all the members on the Committee. 
It is too much to expect that intelligence will really rule in our 
public affairs when tradition stands in the way. Is it necessary 
for us to wait until we suffer as England has suffered before we 
put the Nation’s welfare above party ? 


MR. SCHWAB 


Charles M. Schwab has been appointed Director-General 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

“ Where is Hurley?” some one asks. “ I thought he bossed 
the job.” 

So he does in respect to the operation of ships. He is the 
head of the Federal Shipping Board, established by virtue of the 
Act signed by the President September 7, 1916, to create a Naval 
Auxiliary, a Naval Reserve, and a Merchant Marine. The Board 
consists of five members, appointed by the President, one of 
whom is chairman. Not more than three are from the same 
political party. 

The Board authorizes the construction of vessels ; it buys 
und charters them. It may also form one or more corporations 
to construct or equip vessels. It did form such a corporation, the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. While the Shipping Board has 
charge of the operation of ships already built, the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation is charged with the duty of actual construction. 

Although the Chairman of the Shipping Board is also the 
President of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, he has no power 
to appoint or remove that Corporation’s General Manager. 
[lence Mr. Denman, the first Chairman of the Board, could 
not remove General Goethals, the first General Manager of the 
Fleet Corporation. Finally, at the President’s instance, both 
went. They were succeeded, respectively, by Edward N. 
Hurley, a man of great organizing ability, and by Admiral 
(apps, an authority in nautical construction. When Admiral 
Capps’s health broke down, Admiral Harris succeeded him, and 
retired some time since. The Vice-President of the Fleet Cor- 
poration, Charles Piez, a successful Chicago business man, took 
over temporarily the duties of General Manager. 

Mr. Hurley, Mr. Piez, and the President, seeking to aecentu- 
ate the General Manager’s office, decided to call its occupant 
Director-General and to summon to it the strongest man in the 


country. Their choice fell on Mr. Schwab, the experienced steel-- 


maker and ship-builder, and it was ratified at a meeting of the 
trustees of the Fleet Corporation. 

This appointment, in our opinion, may be regarded as epoch- 
making in our war progress. The companies controlled by Mr. 
Schwab are turning out probably more than a fifth of the ships 
which are being supplied. 

Mr. Schwab’s chief work has been with the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. When he took control, it was a relatively minor 
organization. Its production now rivals that of the United 
States Steel Corporation. In war material and munitions pro- 
duction the Bethlehem Steel concern is the greatest in the 
world—that is, unless the Krupp Company has been much en- 
larged during the war. Mr. Schwab's reconstruction of his 
corporation to fill French orders for guns and munitions is 
the kind of thing necessary to be done in ship-building also, 

Mr. Schwab gets things done. Not only this; he makes men 
want to work. One reason why men work for him is because 
they know that he was once a poor boy. Before he entered the 
service of the Carnegie Company he used to drive a stage from 
Loretto to Cresson, Pennsylvania. Another reason is because 
of his persistent cheerfulness despite adverse conditions—just 
the kind of spirit we may be needing even more than we need 
it to-day. A hundred and fourteen thousand men work for Mr. 
Schwab. 

The first move of the new Director-General was to settle a 
question which for weeks has been disputed—as to whether the 
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railways should be given the full tonnage requested for railway 
construction. The Emergency Fleet Corporation insisted on its 
priority as regards steel and won. 

Mr. Schwab's second move was to remove construction head- 
quarters from Washington to Philadelphia, the center of the 
largest ship-building district in the country. Out of 730 ways 
in the United States 211 are located in this district, 165 of them 
being for steel construction; the Fleet Corporation has let 
contracts for over 4,300,000 tons of shipping there. 

Such moves “ mean business.” Coming closely after the ap- 
pointment of Edward R. Stettinius as Assistant Secretary of 
War, this action indicates that the Administration is begin- 
ning to see the necessity for effective business administration 
in the prosecution of the war. 


HOW SHALL WE REDUCE THE PRICE OF MILK? 


One of the indirect results of the war, as pointed out some 
time azo by The Outlook, has been a very considerable increase 
in the infant death rate in America. This, in the opinion of 
medical authorities, is unquestionably due to a decrease in the 
consumption of milk because of the constantly rising price of 
that commodity. 

The sudden increase in price was very naturally ascribed 
to combination in restraint of trade, and Mayor Mitchel 
appointed a Committee to examine the situation and see why 
milk had increased in price and what could be done about it. 

Beginning at the source of production, the Committee found 
that the cost of producing milk varied between 5 and 81% cents. 
The larger dairies produce milk much more cheaply than the 
small ones do. The data from all farms inspected shows that 
614 cents a quart is a fair estimate of the yearly average cost of 
producing a quart of average milk on the average farm under 
present conditions. For the months of October, November, and 
December seven cents is a fair estimate. 

The Mayor’s Committee was of the opinion that milk produe- 
tion can be cheapened by consoljdations and co-operations 
among farmers. Larger herds are recommended. The Com- 
mittee’s data show that herds numbering seven to ten cows pro- 
duced milk during 1917 at a cost of 624 cents a quart, while 
herds containing fifty cows or more produced milk for 424 cents 
a quart. Cows producing less than 4,000 pounds (about 1,900 
quarts) a year should be eliminated from the herds. Collective 
hauling of milk is recommended, and the co-operative buying 
of grain. Commission merchants assured the Committee that if 
farmers would buy their grain collectively they could save ten 
per cent on the cost, which would reduce the cost of milk pro- 
duction one-fifth of a cent a quart. 

But’ the greatest cost to the city consumer, the Committee 
found, was in the delivery. The Committee refers to the cus- 
tomary early morning delivery as a “ relic of the days in which 
municipalities received their supplies from near-by farms, with- 
out the advantages of refrigeration.” 

The way to reduce the retail price, in the opinion of the 
Committee, is to eliminate the duplication of deliveries as now 
practiced by competing firms. The data show duplication in 
collecting, shipping, hauling, bottling, pasteurizing, and deliver- 
ing milk. In Philadelphia milk has generally retailed for two 
cents a quart less than in New York. This is due to the fact, 
the Committee believes, that in Philadelphia retail loads average 
three hundred quarts as against two hundred in New York. 
In Ottawa, Canada, seventy-five per cent of the milk business 
is in the hands of one firm, which operates at a margin of 31. 
cents a quart above the price of production, as against the 
operating cost of five cents in Philadelphia and seven in New 
York. 

Mayor Mitchel’s Committee urges that steps be taken to bring 
about the immediate centralization of the delivery system. 
* Either the municipality itself might undertake the distribu- 
tion,” says the report, “or the companies engaged in distribut- 
ing milk should be regarded and regulated as public service 
corporations. And just as now one particular water supply 
corporation is granted a franchise for a certain territory, so the 
distribution of milk in a given territory might be restricted to 
one corporation or to a single delivery agent of the combined 
distributing companies. Such centralization appears inevitable.” 
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AGAINST THE WALL’ 
BY THERESA VIRGINIA BEARD 


** With our backs to the wall’’—Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, April 13, 


God spare thee not, America, 
This penitential day ! 

Against the wall, in Flanders, 
The nations stand at bay ; 

And thou, the strong, the mighty, 
A laggard at the fra: ay ! 


God drive thee hard, America, 
So hesitant, so slow ; 

God smite thee in his anger, 
And fling thee at the foe ; 

The last black dregs of sacrifice 
May it be thine to know! 


God save thee, O America ! 

The glory and the fame, 

Once thy fathers’, be thy children’s, 
Not thine the deathless shame 

That freedom fell in Flanders 


Calling upon thy name ! 


“A LAGGARD AT THE FRAY” 


ERMANY has all the summer before her. Spring has 

barely begun, and she has poured her armies into French 

territory that has not seen a German since 1914. She first 
rolled back the French. She has now rolled back the British. And 
we, a Nation of a hundred million free people, look on helplessly. 
It is true we have a few score thousands of soldiers at the front ; 
but, spirited and brave as they are, they cannot count greatly 
when millions are engaged. We have been in this war fora year 
and longer, and the American forces at the front are to be ranked 
in numbers with the Be lvians and the Portuguese. We read 
each day in the newspapers of what these brave and fine young 
soldiers of America are doing. We are prond of them. We 
believe inthem. We know we can count on them. But they are 
few, pitifully few. And we have not given them even the arms 
that they need. They have no artillery except such as that of 
which hard-pressed France deprives hard-pressed Italy to give 
them. A while ago Mr. Baker, our Secretary of War, stood in 
a front trench in France and called it the “ frontier of freedom.” 
Since then that frontier has been pushed back. Behind the 
armies that are defending that frontier are the liberties of the 
world. Behind those armies is the freedom of America. Our 
British friends and our French friends have been very generous 
in what they have said of America’s preparations, “and we 
thank them for their generosity ; but we owe heartiest thanks 
to such a friend as Lloyd George, who did us a service in 
expressing disappointment at our slowness. 

No one except our enemies will profit if we fool ourselves. 
We Americans will never count in this war unless we face the 
facts. It will help us to face the facts to listen to such a voice 
as that of Theresa Virginia Beard, whose poem, “ Against the 
Wall,” we print on this page. This country is, as Mrs. Beard 
says, a laggard at the fray. Our people have been led to 
imagine that there was no need for hurry. 

Our Government has been deliberate when it ought to have 
wen in haste. It has gone about its preparations as if there 
were plenty of time. Our Army has needed machine guns with 
which to meet the oncoming Germans, and our Government, 
instead -of using machine guns already available, has waited to 
perfect a machine gun that may prove to be better than those 
in existence; but in the meantime the Germans have come on. 
Our Army has needed airplanes, and our Government, instead 
of using airplane motors already in existence and tested in war, 
has waited to perfect its Liberty motor, which may prove better 


] 





1 At this time, when our allies are enduring the terrific blows of the German 
offensive, this poem comes to us from Mr. Roosevelt with this note: ‘‘ I have just 
read * Against the Wall,’ a stern and noble poem by Theresa Virginia Beard, 
which has recently been published in the Minneapolis ‘Journal.’ Mrs. Beard is 
the wife of a professor in the University of Minnesota. She is fit to be a fellow- 
countrywoman of Julia Ward Howe.”’ Some of the prosaic facts which this poem 
illumines are mentioned in the editorial “which follows the poem.—THE Eprrors, 
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than any existing motor; Lut in the meantime our soldiers at 
the front are dependent upon the airplanes of the French, and 
our soldiers even at home have not had the planes which they 
need for training. It is right to aim at improvement, and even 
perfection, but we ought not to let action wait upon discovery 
of the best when need calls for the use of every resource avail- 
able. 

Our Government has acted as if there had been a chance that 
peace might be secured by negotiation before ever we got into 
the fight. We have thought that words, that persuasion, that 
argument, would weigh with a people who celebrated the Lusi- 
tania massacre, who glory in the bombing of women and chil- 
dren, who have been taught that they could brandish the sword 
and no one would dare resist. Our Government has so exalted 
the use of argument and negotiation that even when the 
President, openly acknowledging that reliance on persuasion 
has led only to “ disillusionment,” declares that America must 
now use “ force without stint or limit,” the most consistent sup- 
porters of the Government’s policies cannot believe that the Presi- 
dent means what he says. We quote from the “ New Republic :” 

He [ President Wilson] is appealing to force without stint or 
limit because unless he can command it he may not be able to 
win the indispensable political victory. He says nothing about 
using it to deal Germany a “ knock-out blow.” It is needed be- 
cause German generals have been allowed to dictate terms of 
peace with Russia and Rumania, and because they will not aban- 
don their military conquests and advantages until they have 
been defeated. But the unlimited force is asked expressly for 
the purpose of obtaining a revision of the proposed settlement in 
the east, and the German Government can always remove the 
threat by agreeing to abandon the treaties. 

Does this sound incredible? Is it possible that there are 
sane people in this country who can see what has happened 
across the water and yet believe that our millions of soldiers, 
the billions of dollars we are paying by taxes, the billions that 
we are raising by loans, and all the preparations we are making 
through the Red Cross and through our:-Army Medical Corps 
for the care of the wounded and disabled constitute only the 
gun behind the door? No wonder America is a laggard if there 
are many who believe this. 

And America is a laggard. The imputation that such a state- 
ment as this originates in partisan opposition to the Adminis- 
tration and in a desire to supplant that Administration with 
another of a different party ought to be resented by all Ameri- 
cans as an attempt to divert public attention from facts to a 
futile discussion of motives. The facts are plain. They have 
been elicited by a Senatorial committee of which a majority 
were of the Administration party; and a majority member of 
that committee declared in the Senate: “ I deem it proper to say 
that, without regard to the action taken by the Democrats of 
the committee, the action of the Republican members was par- 
ticularly patriotic and loyal. They waived any possible political 
benefit which their party might have derived from denouncing 
those in power, and willingly joined their Democratic associates 
in pointing out what they felt would remedy the evils in the 
future.” The Senator who said this was Mr. Hitcheock, of 
Nebraska, a Democrat, and we quote from his account of what 
the members of that committee found : 

We found most of the machine-gun companies unable to drill 
two months after they were formed ‘because they had no machine 
runs. Even in December we found 1,200 machine guns still kept 
in storage for some foolish and inexplicable reasons while each 
camp had only been supplied with about 80 machine guns. . . 

We found men sent to France without opportunity for rifle or 
machine-gun practice. .. . 

We found that we must depend on overworked and over- 
strained France for machine guns for ground use until nearly 
the end of this year, and that not over one-tenth of the new 
Browning machine guns on which we are to rely can be delivered 
before August. ... 

We found that we are only now, nine months after entering 
the war, just beginning work on two great powder plants, costing 
$90,000,000, the powder from which will not be available until 
next August. We-found that we need a million pounds of 
powder a day more than America is producing. We found that 
the need of this powder was known last spring, and that now for 
the first time we are beginning to build the factories in which 
* the powder is to be made... . 

The present condition of our ship-building is nothing less than 
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shocking. The present supply of shipping is worse than alarm- 

ing. I am afraid to go too deeply into the figures, for one might 

be charged with giving information of value to the enemy were 
one to tell the truth about the present supply of shipping. 

To our Government belongs the responsibility for such a 
state of affairs. The Government cannot plead lack of power, 
for it has been made powerful by Congress beyond the dreams 
of any Government this country has ever known. It cannot plead 
lack of funds. It has been endowed with billions by a Congress 
that has levied unprecedented taxes, and by a people who have 
wholeheartedly supported such taxation by their cheerful ac- 
quiescence, and have added their emphatic support by the loan- 
ing of billions more tothe Government. It cannot plead lack of 
warning, for this country watched the progress of the war for two 
years and three-quarters before it entered the war itself. And 
now, a year after entering the war, with all funds at its dis- 
posal that it has asked for, with ample power, and after full 
warning, the Government finds itself unable to place any con- 
siderable army beside the armies of our allies, and is even unable 
to persuade some of its own supporters that it really intends to 
use “ force without stint or limit.” 

For every achievement of this country since war was declared 
in April, 1917, the Government deserves credit. For the 
adoption of conscription, for the building of the cantonments, 
for the creation of a really democratic army that is really disci- 
plined, for the creation of a morale that is beyond anything 
any American army ever before had and is probably unmatched 
in the army of any other country, for the rapid expansion of 
the Navy and its effective use in the submarine zone, and for 
other like achievements, it is to the Government that credit 
belongs. But where credit goes also should go blame for mis- 
takes, negligence, failure. And, after all, what counts now is 
not the incidental achievements, but only victory. Without 
victory nothing else is of any use. And the failures, the negli- 
gence, the mistakes, are to-day imperiling victory. We cannot 
help those that are past, but the people of America can insist 
that they shall not be repeated, and can also insist that the 
men who have made the mistakes, who have been guilty of 
negligence, who have been responsible for the failures, shall be 
replaced by competent men. 

This is what the American people owe to our allies of Britain 
and France who are standing with their back to the wall. This 
is what the American people owe to the weaker free peoples who 
have been struggling for their rights during these years against 
the Hun. This is what the American people owe to their soldiers 
who have already gone to the front, and to the men, the volun- 
teers and the selected alike, who are to-day in training. This is 
what the American people owe to those thousands who have 
sacrificed their money, their home ties, their future, and have 
offered themselves for public service, and have labored and are 
laboring at their patriotic tasks. This is what the American 
people owe to themselves as a free people who love their liberty 
and who disdain to leave to others the task of defending it. 


POLITICAL «SCHRECKLICHKEIT ” 


The world is learning that Germany has deliberately pursued 
a policy of Schrecklichkeit—frightfulness—in order so to terrify 
neutral nations that they will not oppose her. The policy has 
failed in affecting belligerents already engaged in the war, but, 
unfortunately, it has had marked effect on some of the smaller 
neutrals, 

Since the election of Mayor Hylan last November the oppo- 
nents of the Fusion principle in municipal government have 
been pursuing a policy of political Schrecklichkeit in order to 
make private citizens afraid ever egain to oppose the political 
machine. The District Attorney of New York County has been 
carrying on a so-called investigation of finances of the Fusion 
Committee which directed the campaign in behalf of ex-Mayor 
John Purroy Mitchel. Asa result of that investigation a special 
grand jury has found an indictment against William Hamlin 

- Childs, who was Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Fusion Committee, and was thus the recognized head of the 
Fusion movement. Mr. Childs has not been accused of or 
indicted for corruption or making money out of the campaign 
for himself or any of his associates. He is accused of failing to 
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mention names in two of the financial items of the report of his 
Committee. The facts are that the Committee employed ex- 
Governor Sulzer as a speaker during the campaign, and paid him 
$5,000 for his services ; that they also paid Mr. Mischa Appel- 
baum, the head of an organization known as the Humanitarian 
Cult, $6,500 for the services of his organization in arranging 
meetings and speeches in behalf of the Fusion movement. In 
the Committee’s report these two sums of money were named, 
but they were grouped under the general head of “* expenses for 
speakers, ete.,” and ex-Governor Sulzer’s name and that of the 
manager of the Humanitarian Cult were not made public. It 
may be added that Mr. Childs did not sign the report and did 
not even see it, that duty belonging to the department of 
the treasurer, but Mr. Childs had instructed that department 
that the report should be legal in every respect and that 
counsel should be cor.sulted in the manner of its preparation, and 
this was done. Further, there was no conceivable object which 
could have been accomplished by Mr. Childs in concealing the 
payments to Sulzer and Appelbaum, as it was several weeks after 
the election that the reports were filed and every one knew that 
both Sulzer and Appelbaum had been working hard for the elec- 
tion of Mr. Mitchel under the direction of the aden Committee. 

It has always been the policy of The Outlook to urge its 
readers never to try a case or to determine a verdict in advance of 
the orderly court proceedings which, under both law and equity, 
must be the final determination of an indictment like that now 
found against Mr. Childs and his associates. But it is a prin- 
ciple of equity as well as of common law that an indictment is 
merely a legal complaint, and that even an indicted man must 
be considered innocent until he is proved guilty. In this particu- 
lar case there are circumstances which we think every citizen 
who is sincerely interested in good and honest government ought 
to know. 

Mr. Childs is a prominent business man of New York City, 
engaged in large affairs and recognized everywhere as an 
exceedingly able executive. During the last four years he has 
spent his time and money freely and unselfishly in the cause of 
good government. In 1916 he organized the Roosevelt Non- 
Partisan League, in support of Mr. Roosevelt for the Presiden- 
tial nomination. When Mr. Hughes was nominated, he, with 
equal vigor and in accordance with the best traditions of 
Americanism, supported Mr. Hughes for election. He be- 
lieved, as The Outlook believes, that Mayor John Purroy 
Mitchel furnished New York City the best administration it 
has ever had, and while Mr. Childs is a Republican of New 
England birth and tradition, he gave his aid to the Fusion 
movement and endeavored to elect Mr. Mitchel as a civie duty. 
He has not only never made a dollar out of his political work, 
but he has spent many thousands for the benefit of his fellow- 
citizens. He has never sought office or political emoluments of 
any kind, and has declined many suggestions leading in this 
direction. To single him out, as has been done, in a technical 
indictment is believed by his friends to be a form of punish- 
ment visited upon him by certain sinister political influences in 
New York City. 

Among these sinister influences are the newspapers owned 
by William Randolph Hearst. They have devoted much atten- 
tion to the indictment, and have endeavored to make it appear 
that it is a result of corruption on the part of the Fusion Com- 
mittee. Some one, certainly not disagreeably to Mr. Hearst. 
has sent portraits of Mr. Childs and the two associates who were 
indicted with him, broadcast throughout the State with flam- 
boyant headlines describing, but very unfairly interpreting, the 
indictment. With these facts it should be observed that Mr. 
Hearst is believed by the best political judges to be laying his 
plans for the Democratic nomination for Governor of the State 
of New York next autumn. If by political Schrecklichkeit he 
can terrify those men who believe he is a menace not only to his 
State but to his country so that they will not oppose his nomi- 
nation or election, he will be pursuing a policy which he has 
often pursued in the past. The Outlook believes that Mr. 
Hearst is such a menace. that even his nomination as a candi- 
date for Governor of the State of New York would be a very 
profound danger. 

Mr. James M. Beck is recognized throughout the English- 
speaking world as in a very special sense a representative of 
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Carnegie Hall on November 2, 1917, Mr. Beck said : 

We are to-night concerned with the efforts of pro-German 
sympathizers to weaken the — and sap the morale of the 
American people by a bastard pacifism. _ 

This serpent must not only be “scotched,” but stamped out 
altogether, if America is to be worthy of its great destiny. 

The source and inspiration of this spirit is not far to seek. We 
need not concern ourselves with its minor rivulets and eddies. 
We must go to the fountain-head itself and dam up its pernicious 
influences. 

Its chief source is to be found in the journalistic enterprises of 
one man, and his name is William Randolph Hearst. His power 
for evil is immeasurable. He is said to own seventeen newspapers 
and magazines, and, as he controls the policy of papers in See 
ton, New York, Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles, the daily influence that he exerts'is Nation-wide. No 
single influence is comparable with the Hearst influence in its 
potency for evil. His leading organ in this city claims a circula- 
tion of 450,000 copies, and, if so, it is altogether probable that it 
is daily read by a million people in the section to which it is 
tributary. His adherents iy not greatly exaggerate when they 
claim for Mr. Hearst a daily audience of five millions of people. 
It is thus within Mr. Hearst’s power to convey to these millions 
the subtle poison of insidiously disloyal utterances, and it may 
be said without exaggeration that the greatest menace fo the 
part which America is destined to play in the struggle comes 
from the Hearst press. 


Mr. Hearst’s papers have justified the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, have justified the German submarine policy, and have 
opposed lending money or sending munitions to the Allies. In 
view of these facts, we think Mr. Hearst’s opposition to Mr. 
Childs as the representative of the Fusion movement for good 
government in this city last autumn is an honor to Mr. Childs, 
an honor which we are glad to share by saying that Mr. Childs 
is a Director of The Outlook Company. In our association with 
him we have always found him actively interested in every rea- 
sonable movement for good government, and constantly support- 
ing The Outlook in taking its stand, without fear of personal 
consequences or without seeking the favor of any political per- 
sonages, in behalf of honesty, sincerity, truth, and human rights 
in all forms of government, local, National, or international. 


THE HAPPY EREMITE DEFENDS HIM- 
SELF AGAINST A CHARGE OF FRAUD 


The Literally-Minded Lady came to the Happy Eremite with 
the expression of one who is aggrieved. 

* You call yourself a Happy Eremite!” she declared, indig- 
nantly. 

He admitted it. 

“‘T don’t know whether you’re happy or not. I hope you are. 
But, as for being an eremite, I think you’re a fraud. An ere- 
mite is a hermit—” 

“* More or less.” 

“ And a hermit is—” 

“ A little gray thing that lives in a cave.” 

“ Exactly!” The Literally-Minded Lady shot out the word 
as though there were saltpeter behind it. “I had it all pictured 
out,” she went on, with something that was almost a wail. “ I 
didn’t think you were a little gray thing and I didn’t think you 
lived in a real cave. But I thought at least that you must live 
in some cabin in the mountains, like aman I once knew in New 
Hampshire ; a young man, too, with a great curly red beard—” 

“T could raise the beard if you insist,” interposed the Happy 
Eremite. “ Only you wouldn’t like it. There are two spots right 
under the corners of my mouth that refuse to grow whiskers, 
and the effect when I try is as where the moth doth corrupt.” 

“T don’t insist on a beard,” cried the Lady, a little petu- 
lantly. “ And I never said that I did, though the idea of a 
hermit shaving every day is, you must admit, grotesque. But 
that isn’t my grievance. You call yourself an eremite. In other 
words, you deceive me and a few hundred thousand other peo- 
ple who read The Outlook into believing that you are a shy, 
unworldly person who lives withdrawn ens the busy affairs of 
men; and here you have a stucco house on a hill outside one 
of our busiest and most worldly cities in the United States, a 
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farm, a farmer, three cows, four pigs, and a hundred chickens, 
to say nothing at all of two children, a wife, and a cook whose 
name is Maria.” 

“I don’t see what the cook’s name has to do with it,” inter- 
posed the Happy Eremite, mildly. 

“Tt hasn’t anything to do with it, but—” 

“* Besides,” he added, with a wistful look, “ she’s gone.” 

“Serves you right!” cried the Lady. “ But that isn’t the 
whole of your deception. You gave me to understand that you 
were shy—and here you are speechifying in movie theaters and 
orating at banquets, organizing farmers, running committees. 
Withdrawn from the affairs of men! Twice a week at least 
you're in the city for twelve hours or more gravely settling the 
affairs of the Nation with bankers and brokers and lawyers and 
editors and publishers. You an eremite? You're a fraud!” 

The Happy Eremite received this lecture with befitting hu- 
mility. “You do seem to have a case against me,” he said, 
slowly. “ That is the trouble with the Jekyll-and-Hyde business. 
Sooner or later one is always found out, and then the idealistic 
people are shocked because one is so much Hyde, and the plain, 
practical people are peeved because one is so much Jekyll. I 
thought I could get away with it—I suppose every criminal does 
—and let my Jekyll friends think I was all Jekyll, and my Hyde 
friends think I was all Hyde. I realized the necessity of getting 
away with it. No one really imagines that a man can sincerely 
be both.” He paused. “ You see, you don’t.” 

“What! object to,” cried the Literally-Minded Lady, “is your 
calling yourself an eremite when you are just common or garden 
variety of ‘hustler,’ always rushing from place to place, always 
busy, always undertaking more than you ean really do well. 
You're not an eremite,” she added, indignantly ; “ you’re a pin- 
wheel.” 

The Lady’s face was red. If the Happy Eremite had laughed, 
that might have eased the situation. But he did not laugh. He 
folded his hands between his knees and looked thoughtfully 
across his study to the spot where the leather-backed volumes 
of his Century Dictionary stood. He rose and drew forth Volume 
II—* D to Hoon.” 

“* Here we are!” he exclaimed. 
a wilderness or in retirement.’ ” 

“ That is an accurate description of you, now isn’t it ?” eried 
the Lady, with fine sarcasm. “ Modern plumbing, furnace, elec- 
tric light, automobile, and six committee meetings a week.” 

“ Wait,” said the Happy Eremite. “ We’re not done yet. 
‘ Specifically, in church history, in the earlier period, a Chris- 
tian who, to escape persecution, fled to a solitary place, and 
there led a life of contemplation and asceticism.’” He closed 
the book slowly and shoved it back in its place. 

“ Well?” remarked the Lady, patiently. There was a pause. 
“ You may be a Christian, though I have my doubts,” she went 
on, not without asperity. “But as for persecution, I don’t 
know what you are talking about.” 

He leaned forward, quite in earnest now, not joking at all. 
“ Don’t you see ?” he said, softly. “ I’m not really a fraud. It’s 
just that, inside this body that you see and that shaves every 
morning, somewhat to your distress, are two persons—the one 
loving action, the other loving dreams. The one loves to mix 
among men, to be a part of great movements, to work, to fight, 
to accomplish tangible things. The other likes to sit in a corner 
of the hills away somewhere, away from people, away from 
noise, forgetting the terrible present, losing himself in what 
seems to him the only real world, the world of the imagination, 
dipping in baths of beauty to cleanse himself from the smoke 
and dust of the ‘common day.’ The fellow who loves action is 
constantly trying to choke the fellow who loves dreams, to burn 
him at the stake in the hot fire of practical busy-ness. And so 
the dream fellow, ‘to escape persecution,’ just as the dictionary 
says, flees ‘ to a solitary place,’ and there leads ‘a life of con- 
templation and asceticism.’ I lead a double life, you see. One 
half of me is a hustler, gunning for ‘ results’ The other half of 
me is an eremite, sitting in the sun, just wondering about things.” 

“T see, I see,” murmured the Literally-Minded Lady, and 
did not see at all. “ Perhaps you are not a fraud. But the 
dictionary says something about asceticism.” 

“ You don’t know the servant problem in Mohican County,” 
said the Happy Eremite. 


*** Eremite—one who lives in 








FACTS AND COUNSEL FOR THE AMERICAN GIRL 


The great war is changing the position and thoughts of the American girl quite as much as the American boy. Our country needs its girls as 
prospective workers and mothers as it never needed them before. No recently published book gives better or more readable suggestions to 
the sisters of our boys at the front than * The American Girl” (the Maemillan Company, New York. $1). We are glad to pass along sonic 
of its sound advice to our readers in the following selections. The author, Winifred Buck, is also author of * Boys’ Self-Governing Clubs,” a 
standard authority on the subject, which has recently been translated into Japanese by the Government of Japan for use in the schools ct 


that country.<-THue Epirors. 

ND now, girls, 1 want to say that I do not believe any 

normal or healthy girl can fail to have an immense and 

unresting curiosity about matters of sex, and 1 believe 
that when you are fourteen or fifteen years old (perhaps in 
some cases when you are even younger) your curiosity should 
be satistied. . . . If you are prudish, please remember that the 
same God who made our souls and minds designed and created 
the functions of our bodies. To think that we can invent some 
story about our bodily functions that would be more refined 
and pure than what he has designed seems to me the height of 
blasphemy. 


There are more decent men than bad ones. But you can 
be on your guard with every one, particularly if there is any 
question of love-making. Keep tight hold of your heart (if that 
organ in your case happens to be of the affectionate variety), no 
matter how lonely you may be and how much you may long for 
affection. 


A oir’ boy friends are often, quite unconsciously of course, 
the cause of many an injury to a girl’s health. . Mothers 
should really explain to their sons that once a month girls have 
to keep quiet. This knowledge only brings out the chivalry and 
sympathy that are deeply implanted in the nature of all nice 
boys. 


Mothers should always give up their own pleasure for their 
child’s welfare and their own welfare for their child’s welfare, 
and sometimes, but not too often, their own pleasure for their 
child’s pleasure, but never their own welfare for their child’s 
pleasure. 

Every generation has its own ideas about what is right and 
proper to do under all circumstances. Each generation adapts 
itself to the times in which it lives—to truth as it appears to it. 

Perhaps one of the most striking differences between the 
point of view of good people of this generation and the last is in 
regard to this matter of sacrifice. The modern generation does 
not seek sacrifice out ; they do not feel that there is a virtue in 
the sacrifice itself unless the end to be obtained is worth the 
sacrifice. But if the end is worth the sacrifice, modern people 
will meet this demand upon them just as proudly, as heroically. 
and as cheerfully as any of the old-time martyrs. The great 
war has proved this thousands of times. 


Your husband should be your best friend. I say “ friend ” 
advisedly, although I believe that for the man you are going to 
marry you should feel a strong physical attraction, and that 
when you are with him you should feel no end of glamour, 
thrills, and other unfriendlike emotions. But unless in your 
mind’s eye you can picture your future husband as your kind- 
est, truest friend as well as the most fascinating companion, do 
not marry him. 

A woman ean nearly always visualize the future, and she has 
intuitions about character. Picture yourself ill in bed, your face 
drawn and haggard, all beauty gone. Then imagine the man 
you are thinking of as a husband as he comes into the room. 
Does his face light up with joy at the thought of your coming 
recovery, and with pity and tenderness for your suffering and 
weakness, or does he look repelled at the inevitable ugliness of 
your condition? . . . Children, the best gift life has to offer 
us, still prevent us from doing many of the things we long to 
do. The time and the money that you used to be able to devote 
to the making of clothes for yourself alone now must provide 
them for several people. The not very stimulating babble of the 
children now takes the place of the interesting talks and expe- 
riences of old days. With your mind’s eye on the future, can 
you see your husband coming home filled with the desire to 
make life brighter for you, or does he look bored and rush to 
his lodge or club as soon as he can get away ? 

And ean you see yourself as Ais best friend? //e may be ill 
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and ugly; Ae may become dull and poky. Are you going to 
eare enough for him to be his best friend ? Will you stand by 
him in his hour of trouble or illness ; will you be cheerful, brave. 
and intelligent if he loses all his money ; will you help him to 
develop his best characteristies, not nag him about his bad 
ones? And will you care enough for him to make the effort nor 
to get dull or dowdy even if you are overworked in the home ’ 
I do not mean to say that I advise you to make a slave of your- 
self for any husband, nor do I want him to be a slave to you. 
For instance, let us suppose that he is the one who has become 
“ poky,” while you still love society and fun outside the home. 
There will be four courses open to you. You can give up al! 
your own wishes and spend every evening at your own fireside 
with him ; you can make a row, sacrifice his tastes and drag 
him out with you every night: you can let him go his way 
while-you go yours; or, best of all, you can compromise by 
staying at home with him half the time, and gently, tactfully 
persuading him to go out with you occasionally. 

The relation between husband and wife, if it is a happy one 
at all, is the most happy one in the world. It is well worth e 
great deal of effort to make it as perfect as it is possible to be 
made, 


We, the women of America, cannot deny the fact that some- 
how we have made domestic service the most disliked of all the 
business professions for women. The average young American 
girl of not exceptional natural ability and not much education 
would rather work in a factory at six dollars a week and pay 
her board out of that than do housework in a home where she 
gets all her living expenses and can show a profit of at least 
twenty dollars every month. It is a great pity. If domestic 
service could be standardized, humanized, and yet made more 
businesslike and consequently more attractive to girls who 
must support themselves, more of them would choose it as a 
means of livelihood, thereby saving the health of many an over- 
worked mother and forcing the shops and factories to pay their 
women better wages in order to attract enough of them to carry 
on their work. If employers made domestic science popular, 
more girls would take a domestie science course in school, and 
the taxpayers would be more willing to pay for such courses. 
Women well trained for domestic work would be able, when 
finally married, to run a home better than the average factory 
girl, who hardly knows a bean from a potato, a sheet from a 
tablecloth. 


After your profession, trade. or craft is mastered, so far as 
school can teach you to master it, you will have another lesson 
to learn if you are going to succeed out in the world —the lesson 
of submerging your own opinions and expressing those of your 
employer. For this reason it is important for you to find out all 
that you can about the man or woman who offers you a position 
before you accept it. 


Competence is the tirst quality demanded, the habit of not 
bungling or hesitating but going straight to the point. Beyond 
this, an employer likes to have a certain respect paid to his 
idiosynerasies. Probably they will seem silly to you, but he may 
be rather vain of them. The doubling or not doubling of a letter 
in some word may seem to him to be of sufficient importance to 
cause a wearisome recopying of a letter, while in the meantime 
the mail goes out. You should carry out these ideas amiably and 
without comment even to your co-workers. Criticism of your 
employer to your associates is in very poor taste. 


The way to be good-looking physically is to be -healthy, well 
developed, and amiable. 


I think a look of intelligence is perhaps the best fundamental 
expression fora face. On that should be a layer of humor. 
On that a look of great kindness. and on top of that an expres- 
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sion that suggests what, I believe, the modern girl calls “ pep.” 
The most unattractive expression is no expression at all—a kind 
of blank, cowlike appearance. Worry, bad temper, and discon- 
tent make very disagreeable lines on a face. The experience 
of genuine sorrow bravely borne only adds to the interest of a 
face on which are expressed intelligence, kindness, humor, and 
veracity. 


Girls, have you ever stopped to think how much you con- 
sume? The almost constant time and thought of your parents, 
the services of friends, teachers, perhaps servants, tons of food, 
hundreds of articles of clothing, much space? What do you 
produce of equal value to what you consume? . . . 

Unless you are singularly unfortunate, you ought to be able 
to produce a little more than you consume. Indeed, if the 
majority of people had not been doing that for the thousands, 
perhaps millions, of years the world has existed we should not 
be better off to-day than were our most remote ancestors. 

You can be a producer in various ways, spiritual and physical. 
Unless you have a rare talent for one of the great arts, the best 
thing you can do for the world and for yourself is to marry and 
ereate children and that partly tangible, partly intangible thing 
called a home. If you do not marry, but still are supported by 
your father, you can be worth all you consume if you do gratul- 
tous work for the benefit of the community. If you become that 
admirable person, the self-supporting woman, you can easily 
earn all you consume. 


If you are going to marry on a small income, you will prob- 
ably have to do a great deal of housework. Do you know how 
to cook, how to keep your house in order, how to systematize 
the housework so that it will not take all your time and 
strength? Do you know anything about buying, so that your 
money will go as far as possible, or anything about the utiliza- 
tion of the waste material of the household—paper, rags, bottles, 
scraps of food? If your husband is well off, you should know, 
in addition to the things enumerated above, how to manage 
your servants so that they will do the work of the house satis- 
factorily and yet will be contented in your employ. 

It never seems to me quite straight of a girl to marry and 
undertake to run a house when she knows nothing about it and 
does not even take an intelligent interest in doing it well. ... 
I have known people with plenty of money and a so-called 
“ good ” education in whose houses, when you looked below the 
surface, dirt, confusion, and even vermin prevailed everywhere. 
When such a condition of affairs exists, it is a/ways the wife’s 
fault, unless she is a serious invalid. . . . 

I cannot deny that housework is very monotonous, but so is 
all work. Sometimes it is extremely uncongenial work to the 
women who have to perform it, but this much can be said in its 
favor: You are your own boss when you are doing it, and the 
more skill, science, and thrift you put into it the more interest- 
ing it 1s. 

And now, you may say, how am I to learn all these useful 
things ? If you live in or near a big city, you can attend a domes- 
tic science course in some school or college. In the smaller cities 
and villages such advantages may not exist. In that case I can 
only say that you must teach yourself. This you can do per- 
fectly well if you will read, keep your eyes open, and develop 
vour critical faculties. 

For reading, subscribe to one or more of the women’s maga- 
zines. .. . 

A good exercise (and an amusing one also) is to set yourself 
some imaginary problem in housekeeping. Allow yourself, let 
us say, $50 with which to furnish a room. With the aid of cata- 
logues, which the great mail order houses and big city depart- 
ment stores will gladly furnish you, you can easily select in 
imagination furniture that will come within the price limits you 
have set yourself. And what shall this furniture be? Do you 
want to spend all your spare time dusting it? No. Well, then, 
choose things with flat surfaces, simple, straight lines. Simple, 
plain things are more restful to live with, anyway, than things of 
meaningless elaboration. Choose beforehand some definite color 
scheme, and try to follow that out in your selection of rug, hang- 
ings, and covers. If you have to economize in something, try to 
use good judgment as to where you will economize. . . . 


Women of independent means and leisure are making a won- 
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derful record for themselves as unremunerated workers in the 
field of philanthropy and public service. . . . Women, volun- 
teers, still without the vote in most of our States, are toiling to 
promote better legislation in all our States and in the Nation. 
Women are active in village improvement work and have done 
wonders in the last few years to make our country places more 
sanitary and more beautiful. . . 

I could fill a book if I were to record all the useful, civilizing 
things the unpaid woman is doing for the country. 


If you should go to work while you are living at home, you 
ought to be able to lay up a good sum of money. . . . There is 
a real fascination about seeing the figures in your bank book 
gradually getting bigger and bigger. After you have a couple 
of hundred dollars, let us say, in the bank, you can wisely begin 
to save up for a more lucrative investment. . . . 

Girls, I wish I could make you feel the real comfort of hav- 
ing a little income of your own—even if it is only ten dollars a 
year—that comes in regularly, rain or shine, sick or well. You 
ean soon save it if you bend your mind to it. 


Nowadays the best type of man likes to admire and even 
look up to the intellect of the girls he is attentive to. He is not 
afraid of the girl with a trained mind and a strong, active char- 
acter. All right-thinking girls want to be attractive to men, of 
course, but those of this generation will not make this desire 
the sole object of their lives; nor, for the sake of attaining this 
attractiveness, will they willingly sacrifice the expression of 
their own tastes and talents. Remember, too, that a well-trained 
mind is not inconsistent with good looks, pretty clothes, grace- 
ful dancing, and pleasing manners. ; 


Even Mary Lyon, that great New England teacher of nearly 
one hundred years ago, when the shadow of the gloomy Puritan 
theology was still dark upon her section of the United States, 
said: “ God wants you to be happy; he made you to be happy.” 
And, “ You have no right to give up your happiness just 
because you are willing to do so.” 


If it is right for one person to work for the happiness of 
another person, it must be right for the latter to receive and 
enjoy this happiness. 

Do not mistake pleasures or amusements for happiness ; 
people who make them their object in life are the most bored, 
unhappy people in the world. Nevertheless, pleasure and 
amusements occupy a very important place in life. 


With the modern self-starter and demountable rims any 
woman can run an automobile, as far as muscular strength is 
concerned. Her mind should work quickly and she should have 
decision of character. She should also have self-control enough 
to keep calm under trying or dangerous circumstances. If she 
has not these characteristics to start with, running an automo- 
bile will develop them. Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that 
they are characteristics which are useful not only in the auto 
but on many occasions of every-day life. It is said that many 
physicians recommend being an amateur chauffeur to nervous 
women who, if they once learn to conquer .real dangers, will 
seldom worry about imaginary ones. 


The old illogical idea that women were too frail to do any- 
thing out of doors, but were strong enough to bring ten children 
into the world, and do all the housework and dressmaking for 
this large family, does not receive much credence in these 
days. 





A REQUEST 


In The Outlook of February 27, 1918, we printed an editorial 
yaragraph based on a letter from a lady living in a university town 
in the State of New York, in which she described the need in that 
town, even in school and university circles, of the right kind of infor- 
mation about France and the French people. We recommended 
certain books which ought to be read by intelligent men and women 
who want to know something about the real traits of our gallant 
allies. Unfortunately, we have lost the name and address of our cor- 
respondent, and we have received an interesting letter from a well- 
known Frenchman living in ‘France who desires, as a result of that 
editorial, to get into communication with this lady. If this paragraph 
should fall under her eye, will she kindly send us her name and 
address ? 









JAPAN, GERMANY, RUSSIA, AND THE ALLIES 


AN AUTHORIZED INTERVIEW WITH COUNT MASATAKA TERAUCHI, PREMIER 
OF JAPAN, BY GREGORY MASON, OF THE OUTLOOK STAFF 


and Germany ?” I asked Count Masataka Terauchi, 
Premier of Japan. 

“ That,” he replied, “ will depend entirely on how the present 
war may end. It is impossible to predict the changes which the 
conclusion of this war may bring. If the exigencies of interna- 
tional relationships demand it, Japan, being unable to maintain 
a position of total isolation, may be induced to seek an ally in 
Germany ; but, as far as I can judge from the existing condition 
of affairs, I see no such danger. In other words, I believe that 
Japan’s relations with the Entente Allies will continue unaltered 
after the present war.” 

This remarkably frank statement by the Premier of Japan 
is an accurate presentation of certain new possibilities which 
concern the Allies, and America in particular. These new pos- 
sibilities have been created by the collapse of Russia. That col- 
lapse has ended the remoteness of Japan. If Russia does not 
get back to her feet, the Far East will be next door to Europe. 
If Russia does not recover, then over Russia’s remains Germany 
and Japan are destined to meet. Will they meet as rivals or as 
friends ? 

Whether the world will see a strong Russia again “ will depend 
entirely on how the present war may end.” Whether such a 
Russia would be autocratic or democratic “ will depend entirely 
on how the present war may end.” And whether “ the exigen- 
cies of international relationships” will demand a Germano- 
Russo-Japanese alliance if a strong Russia be saved, or a Ger- 
mano-Japanese alliance if Russia be lost, “ will depend entirely 
on how the present war may end,” and on a few other questions 
with which America is greatly concerned, since they relate to 
her policy toward Japan. 

Whether there is to be a German-Japanese alliance opposed 
to the French and Anglo-Saxons or not depends very largely on 
America. But I am anticipating. 

With three or four weeks to pass between the writing and 
the publication of this, and with history being made at a gallop, 
such an article must be written with a historical perspective. 
Before this can be published Japan may have sent an army into 
Siberia. But whether Japan intervenes in Russia or not, the 
following interview with the Premier of Japan will have interest 
as interpreting the frame of mind of Japan’s leaders toward a 
problem and during a crisis which will have a place in history, 
whatever the future may bring forth. The events of the winter of 
1917-18 in the Far East have been of exceeding consequence. 

Since the first of the year Japan has been feverishly consid- 
ering the new relationship which would arise between her and 
Germany if Russia should make peace and disintegrate. And 
since it became evident that the Bolsheviki were going to make 
peace, Japan has been on the point of undertaking armed inter- 
vention in Siberia. 

Whether she does intervene or not, however, the effect gained 
by her restraint during the past month or two will not have been 
lost. The reaction in Russia toward Japanese intervention 
to-day or to-morrow would not be what it would have been yes- 
terday. Japan and her allies have gained by her caution and 
patience ; and that caution and forbearance have been largely 
Prime Minister Terauchi’s. 

That Japanese troops are not already well into Siberia as [ 
write this is due mainly to three influences—the personality of 
Count Terauchi, the personality of Baron Goto, Minister for 
Home Affairs, and the opposition of the United States. Opposed 
to this alignment have been the forces favoring immediate inter- 
vention—-Viscount Motono, the Japanese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the entire Japanese War Office, with most of the lead- 
ing officers of the army and a good many of the navy, plus 
France, and to some extent England. France has been for it— 
both the public and the Government. The English Government, 
however, seems not to have finally committed itself, though a 


“ We are the chances for an alliance between Japan 
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large section of British public opinion has been favoring Japa- 
nese intervention. 

For the past four or five weeks the conflict between these two 
opposing views has been a delicate and momentous thing té watch. 
At first it seemed that the sentiment for intervention was irresis- 
tible, but it began to wane, and lately the non-interventionists 
have seemed to be gaining. But of course these are not irrev- 
ocably non-interventionists at all. Count Terauchi, Baron 
Goto, and, as I understand it, the American Government have 
not come out against Japanese intervention finally ; they have 
merely pleaded for present caution, arguing that the time is not 
yet ripe, that the situation in Russia, grave as it is, is not yet 
grave enough to justify the risks of military intervention by 
Japan in the territory of an ally. 

hat is what I mean when I say that, whether Japan does 
now intervene or not, the effect of her restraint during the past 
four or five weeks will not have been lost. In case she does in- 
tervene Japan will find that her moral position has been greatly 
strengthened by the fact that she has been patient, that she has 
proved to the world her forbearance with Russia—in short, that 
she has proved her disinterestedness in advance. 

To the formation of Japan’s present policy toward Russia a 
veritable hodgepodge of elements contributed. She was entirely 
unprepared herself for gauging the meaning of such a spree of 
radicalism as Russia has been indulging in. Her statesmen had 
had intimate personal and political relations with Russians of 
the autocracy—men like Witte, Stolypin, and Sazonoff. But 
they knew none of the revolutionary group, and the reactionary 
Russian Ambassador, who has been held over in Tokyo from 
the days of Czardom, has not helped them to understand. Thus 
Japan has looked to her allies for interpretation of Russia, and 
has found them confused. France has looked at Russia almost 
entirely, it seems to me, from the standpoint of her own purely 
national interests. The French advocacy of Japanese interven- 
tion in Russia seems to have sprung from fear for the French 
investments in Russia, for surely France cannot believe that 
such a limited military expedition as Japan could send would 
appreciably relieve pressure on the western front. The warm 
democratic sympathy of Lafayette must be alive in France 
to-day, but it has been strangely inconspicuous in the attitude 
of France toward Russia. 

England from the aes has had a rather limited under- 
standing of the Russian Revolution, yet England has seen Russia 
more clearly than France has. England has been too much 
inclined to accept the interpretation of Russia furnished by the 
British Tories and Imperialists. Lately, however, British Labor 
and the British Liberals have forced a saner view to the front. 


And England seems to have been a good deal influenced by | 


President Wilson’s judgment of events in Russia, which has 
been much more accurate than that of any other statesman, and 
remarkably accurate, considering the obstacle of distance and 
other difficult circumstances. 

Then to the formation of Japan’s policy toward Russia a 
number of conflicting internal currents are contributing. 
Japanese politics are the most difficult politics in the world to 
understand. I certainly do not pretend to understand them. 
But the present facts are that both the two major parties which 
contend for supremacy in the lower house of the Japanese Diet 
are opposed to intervention. Apparently their motive is a fear 
that intervention will increase the prestige of the present Min- 
istry and lend it a new lease of life, whereas both the Seiyukai 
and Kenseikai parties are counting on an approaching dissolu- 
tion of the Terauchi Ministry as a benefit to them. Similarly, 
elements in the bureaucracy opposed to Terauchi fear inter- 
vention. The Genro, or Elder Tidannem, are also urging the 
Government to go slow, but their advice is more likely to be 
based on a sincere judgment of what is best for the country. 
Moreover, Terauchi himself is inclined to avoid intervention, 
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through an opinion which is the exact opposite of that held by 
the political parties. He fears that intervention will lead to 
some national calamity, and thus weaken, instead of strengthen, 
his position. The Japanese public has been excited by false or 
exaggerated reports of events in Russia, including the alleged 
massacres of Japanese by Germans and Bolsheviki; but, on the 
whole, the Japanese public has been about equally divided. 
There is no real public opinion in Japan. 

The most marked clash on this issue has been that between 
Premier Terauchi and Home Minister Goto on one side, 
and the Foreign Minister and War Office on the other. The 
army has been tugging at its leash like a starved bulldog 
scenting meat. And Viscount Motono has been almost equally 
eager for seizing what seems to him a golden opportunity for 
Japan. 

he long and short of it is that there are two ‘Governments 
in Japan—one composed of the Premier and the Home Min- 
ister, the other composed of the Foreign Minister and the War 
Office. On the issue of Russian intervention the first has 
had the backing of the United States, and the second has been 
supported by France, while England and Italy have been hesi- 
tating, though apparently slightly in favor of intervention. The 
influence of Viscount Ishii, the new Ambassador to America, 
has strengthened the stand of the Premier and Home Min- 
ister. It is now quite apparent which of Japan’s two Govern- 
ments is the stronger, and there have lately been rumors that 
Viscount Motono is contemplating resignation. 

Such are some of the stronger cross-currents through which 
Japan has had to steer her way during the past two or three 
months. To complicate matters, the question has been, not 
simply whether to interyene in Russia or not, but how to 
intervene if intervention is agreed upon. A good deal of the 
British sentiment for intervention has apparently been based on 
the assumption that British or American troops would co-oper- 
ate in the expedition with the soldiers of Japan. American and 
French opinion has been more inclined to prefer having Japan 
go it alone, so far as active military operations are concerned, 
but with the Alles helping financially. After talking with many 
prominent Japanese, including several members of the Govern- 
ment, I have come to the conclusion that with the Japanese it 
is a question of intervening in Siberia alone or not intervening 
at all. Their pride is injured by the suggestion that Allied troops 
be sent to co-operate with them, and justifiably so, it seems to 
me. 

The first question I put to the Premier when I saw him at 
his official residence recently related to this point. At that mo- 
ment intervention was hanging in the balance, soon after Trotsky 
had signed the preliminary agreement of peace at Brest-Litovsk. 

“ Does Japan intend to intervene in Siberia?” I asked. “ And, 
if so, would she prefer to act alone or in co-operation with her 
allies ?” 

Count Terauchi does not speak English, and Mr. Yusuke 
Tsurumi, the son-in-law of Baron Goto, had kindly volunteered 
to act as interpreter. Mr. Tsurumi not only speaks excellent 
English but writes it. He was the editor in charge of producing 
the authoritative “ Official Guide to Eastern Asia,” published 
by the Imperial Government Railways of Japan. Mr. Tsurumi 
understands the American point of view ; he is an ardent friend 
of America and an admirer of President Wilson, whose election 
he urged in America during the last Presidential campaign. 
Through Mr. Tsurumi Count Terauchi replied : 

“T have not as yet formed a definite opinion about. this 
problem. Nor would it be of any practical use if I had made up 
my mind, because intervention cannot at once be put into prac- 
tice. The opinions of the Allied nations must first be heard. 


- Besides, we can hardly form an unerring estimate of the real 


situation in Russia. Though a treaty of peace has been signed 
between Germany and Russia, what concrete result may it bring ? 
Will the Russian people continue to submit to the guidance of 
the Bolshevik Government? Even if the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment succeeds in getting rid of Russia’s obligations toward her 
allies, how do'we know that the Russian people’s will is repre- 
sented by that Government’s conduct? Japan once waged war 
with Russia; but to-day there is between the two countries also- 
lutely no ill feeling. At the outset of the present war, when 
Russia proposed to send her Siberian troops to the western 


front, our Government gladly consented to safeguard the peace 
of the Far East so as to enable Russia to deliver her utmost 
wer on the western front, with no apprehension about the 
fast. Thus the Japanese Government has good will for Russia 
and entertains deep sympathy for her in the deplorable compli- 
cations which have arisen in Russia’s internal administration 
since last year. So we by no means desire to make an enemy of 
Russia, even if Russia’s condition should get from bad to worse. 
Though the Bolshevik Government should shake hands with 
Germany, yet there would be many Russians whose views are 
sound and reasonable and who regard us as their friend and 
ally, so that we should be loth to despatch troops thoughtlessly. 
and thereby make an enemy of the Russian people. 

* What we fear deeply is the possible advent of the German 
influence in the East, and we will have to be prepared against 
possible emergencies, for Germany may push her influence 
too far eastward. But if Japan be obliged to take military 
action in Siberia, such action will be taken simply because 
of the necessity of maintaining the peace of the Orient, and 
will never mean aggression or territorial ambition on the part 
of Japan. 

“ As regards your second question, namely, as to whether 
Japan wants to act singly or in concert with -other allies, | 
would say that Japan would want a co-operative action. If any 
of our allies should desire to participate in Japan’s military 
expedition, Japan would be only too pleased to welcome such 
participation and assistance, but we fear that such participation 
would be impossible now. Great Britain and France are concen- 
trating all their power on the western fronts, so that they will have 
no surplus strength to spare for an expedition to the Far East. 
As to the United States, she is also doing her best in lending 
her man power to France and in otherwise working for victory. 
and we fear it will not be very easy for her to send very many 
troops to Siberia.” 

“ Then in what manner would you have the United States 
help you?” I asked. 

“In case Japan is to make a co-operative move into Siberia,” 
said the Premier, “she will desire every possible assistance you 
can render. The material and financial help which the United 
States can afford us is precisely what Japan will need.” 

Count Terauchi surprised me by the considerable amount of 
animation he put into his discourse. His usual expression is a 
cold inserutability which a professional gambler might envy. 
He seldom betrays emotion in his face, and behind that mask 
he makes his plans and maps his courses, unmoved by praise or 
hostile criticism. Yet, despite his stony exterior, he is deeply 
emotional, and weeps easily. He is very sincere and loyal and 
patriotic and kind. His bad points are said to be narrow-mind- 
edness and a lack of ideals. He isa frank materialist. And he 
is reputed to be very much afraid of Socialism. Co-operation 
between such a man and a man like Trotsky is hard to con- 
ceive. So I asked him: “ Supposing that Japan intervenes in 
Siberia and that the Bolshevik Government, if still in power. 
should show a willingness to accept Japanese co-operation in 
restoring order, would Japan help the Bolsheviki to re-establish 
a strong state?” 

He did not answer directly, but said : 

* As I have already said, Japan bears every good will toward 
Russia, and in this war has been supplying her with arms and 
munitions to help her win victory. We had hoped with all our 
heart for Russian victory. But, unfortunately, in March of last 
year Russia was plunged into the vortex of revolution, and from 
it resulted the unexpected Kerensky Cabinet, which has since 
been replaced by the Lenine Ministry, which we see now sign- 
ing peace with Germany. For all that, we still believe that a 
great many Russians are influenced by a rational faith in the 
recuperation of their country and in the principles of humanity, 
and therefore our sympathy for Russia remains unchanged. It 
is our belief that Russia will regain her national footing, which 
she seems to have lost for the time being. And when she does, 
it is necessary, in the interest of Japan, and Japan’s allies too, 
that Russia should be protected to the best of our ability. For 
Japan, in particular, it is very desirable that Russia should lie 
between Japan and Germany; so we will not stint our-aid to 
her, but will give her all possible help. We feel sincerely sorry 


for Russia—sorry that so great and powerful a nation as she 
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should have come to such an indescribable predicament in con- 
sequence of revolution.” 

* Well, suppose the war should end with Germany in posses- 
sion of the Russian Baltic provinces,” [ asked, “ and with Japan 
occupying eastern Siberia as a result of Japanese intervention. 
What, Count Terauchi, would Japan think of the constitution 
of a new and smaller Russia, established on the territory lying 
mainly between Moscow and Irkutsk ?” 

“It is Japan’s sincere hope,” replied the Premier, “ that 
Russia should be reborn into a strong, well-ordered state. We 
believe that the existence of Russia as an independent nation 
will constitute an effective barrier against the encroachment of 
German influence toward the East, and therefore will be a 
great factor toward promoting the peace of the Orient and of 
the whole world. That is why we strongly desire that Russia 
should continue her national life forever, even though she were 
to become in territory a smaller country.” 

The Premier touched a button and a “ boy” brought in tea. 
[ recognized the “ boy ” (he has six children) as one who had 
worked for me and who had been discharged. His glance at me 
was full of dignified scorn, as if to say: “ Ah, you see how the 
gods have regarded your injustice to me. I have exchanged a 
plebeian for a Prime Minister.” 

As Count Terauchi sipped tea and smoked he asked how I 
thought the Allies would regard such a buffer Russian state 
between Germany and Japan. He seemed much interested in 
this. As the tea warmed him he nodded his head and smiled. 
Then, with his high cheek-bones, narrow eyes, arched eyebrows, 
and high bald head, he looked like a fine old Mongolian mon- 
arch, some chieftain of ancient China. His high-pointed crown 
is his most noticeable physical characteristic, and is accentuated 
by hostile cartoonists till it looks like the head of Fukurokusin, 
one of the Seven Gods of Good Luck worshiped in Japan, 
whose “ dome ” is a yard high. This tall cranium and his mask- 
like countenance give Terauchi an appearance of dignity and 
shrewdness which is indicative of his real character. I have sel- 
dom seen such a high head, unless it be that of Francisco Villa. 
(Mr. Mason made two visits to Mexico for The Outlook in 1914 
and 1916, and personally interviewed both Villa and Carranza. 

-THe Eprrors.] 

Terauchi’s friends call him the * Kitchener of Japan.” He is 
like the late “ K. of K.” in that he combines great military abil- 
ity with high administrative genius ; he is like Kitchener in his 
solemnity of face and in his reputed dislike for women. Also 
like Kitchener, Terauchi began at the bottom of the ladder and 
has been a War Minister and a great colonial administrator. 
Terauchi’s work as Governor-General of Korea is compared to 
that of Kitchener in Africa and India. 

Terauchi is a stickler for discipline. All this time that we had 
been talking poor Mr. Tsurumi had been standing, and he 
remained standing throughout the interview, which lasted an 
hour and a quarter. He told me afterwards that he had expected 
Count Terauchi would ask him to sit down, but the stern old 
soldier did not do it. However, as Count Terauchi considers 
attention to discipline the highest trait in a man, Mr. Tsurumi’s 
suffering may be rewarded. 

[ asked the Premier how far into Siberia sapan would go 
in case she intervened, and whether she would be prepared to 
penetrate European Russia if strong German resistance should 
be encountered. He said: “ Your question touches a strategic 
problem. You must understand that you cannot extend the thea- 
ters of war to indefinite lengths. There is a limit to Japan’s 
military power, and, besides, Japanese military strength is estab- 
lished on purely defensive principles, so that it is impossible for 
us to undertake responsibility for such extensive fronts. As we 
know it to be impossible to get reinforcements of half a million 
or one million troops from America, Great Britain, and France to 
fight in Russia, we could not hope to advance so far as European 
Russia. The best policy in war is to fight nearer home, dealing 
with an enemy who has come a long way into unfamiliar places. 
It would be difficult to predetermine how far we should go.” 

“Count Terauchi, you may permit me to ask a very bold, 
straightforward question,” I said, “ for I should like to dispel 
the misunderstanding that is prevailing among certain sections 
of Americans. Now that the Berlin-Bagdad dream has been 
shattered, certain German newspapers have begun to talk of a 
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Berlin-Tokyo connection through Russia. Some Americans are 
possessed of the opinion that there is a possibility of Japan’s 
forming an alliance with Germany after the war, if the conclu- 
sion of the present war should favor such possibility. What is 
your Excellency’s opinion about this?” | 

“ That will depend entirely on how the present war may end,” 
said General Terauchi. * It is impossible to predict the changes 
which the conclusion of this war may bring. If the exigencies 
of the international relationships demand it, Japan, being unable 
to maintain a position of total isolation, may be induced to seek 
an ally in Germany ; but, as far as I can judge from the existing 
condition of affairs, [ see no such danger. In other words, I be- 
lieve that Japan’s relations with the Entente Allies will continue 
unaltered after the present war. Last winter IL was asked by a 
certain American gentleman whether there was any danger for 
the future of American-Japanese friendship, when I did my best 
to explain the situation. If the United States should take such 
a step as would endanger the independence of China, Japan 
could not of course look on idly ; but it is clear that the United 
States will never do anything of the kind. Therefore there is 
no fear of the American-Japanese friendship being in any way 
threatened. I was born in the year following the arrival of 
Commodore Perry in Japan; the memorable event was soon 
followed by the Harris Treaty, which opened Japan to the inter- 
course of the world. Had Commodore Perry then fired guns on 
Japan, there might long have remained feelings of enmity in the 
bosoms of the Japanese ; but from beginning to end he adhered 
to the principles of justice and humanity in his advice as to the 
opening of Japan. There were some far-sighted men in Japan 
who saw real advantage in following his advice, and the result 
was as fortunate as could be desired. Thus from the very begin- 
ning of Japan’s intercourse with America she was our benefactor, 
not our enemy. Years have passed since then, but there is no 
reason to suspect any change in the cordiality of the neighborly 
relations. It is true that Japan has a little military strength, 
but that she should send her army across the Pacitie and land 
it in America is quite impossible; and I presume it would be 
very difficult for the United States to do the same against Japan. 
[ believe there is no reason to anticipate war between the two 
countries. What possible harm can there be to have Japan de- 
veloping on this side of the Pacific and the United States grow- 
ing on the other side? The possibility of Japan and America 
breaking off into war has never for a moment entered my mind. 
And if you ask what is the best way to maintain in perpetuity 
this cordial American-Japanese friendship, I would say, let 
us go on in the same manner as we have been doing during the 
past sixty years.” 

“[ would like to ask a question bearing on Japan’s future, 
your Exeellency,” I said, taking up the thread of conversation. 
“The Anglo-Saxon peoples are to-day feeling a strong liberal 
idealism. Perhaps there are a good many Anglo-Saxons now 
who feel that their race has already got about all the territory 
it needs for the development of its interests, particularly on the 
Pacific, where the Anglo-Saxons have most of the Pacifie coast 
of North America, Hawaii, the Philippines, Australia, New 
Zealand, and footholds in China. On the other hand, intelligent 
Americans and Britons are beginning to realize that a country 
which is growing as rapidly as Japan, and which has proved its 
right to be ranked as a civilized nation, ought not to be denied 
the privilege of normal expansion. Japan’s population is out- 
growing her territory. Where will she find an outlet ? A Japa- 
nese magazine writer has recently suggested that. Japan might 
make an arrangement with France by which Japan would take 
over part or all of French Indo-China. Other Japanese have 
mentioned the possibility of extending Japan’s territory north- 
ward, Now, America desires the preservation of the territorial 
integrity of China, but intelligent Americans would not be- 
grudge Japan an accession of territory somewhere else if it 
could be arranged justly. It has been suggested that the war 
might end with Germany holding the Baltic provinces of Russia, 
France regaining Alsace-Lorraine, and France making an 
arrangement with Japan by which Japan would get French 
Indo-China. Quite apart from any allusion to the present crisis 
in Siberia, toward which the world knows Japan is disinterested, 
which would Japan prefer as a colony to absorb some of her 
growing population—a piece of land in such a northern region 
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as Siberia or a colony in the south, such as French Indo- 
China ?” 

“ Japan is increasing in her population at the rate of about half 
« million a year,” replied the Premier, * and it is indeed a prob- 
lem that we should well consider ; but it is not likely that we 
shall be pressed for the lack of land to live in during ten 
or fifteen years to come. For there is still much room in 
Chosen and also in Hokkaido which can be used for our coloni- 
zation. Manchuria, though it is not part of Japan’s territory, 
ean relieve much of our surplus population. The Japanese 
people do not take kindly to the idea of emigration, because 
they have Jong been used to the mild climate at home, and dislike 
both the torrid and arctie regions. Neither freezing Siberia 
nor the scorching south is very tempting tothe Japanese. As to 
any questions depending on the disposal of Alsace-Lorraine, they 
must await the decision of military power.” 

Here Count “‘Terauchi brought the interview to an end, 
remarking that he was overdue at the Diet. He shook hands 
with his left hand, for his right has been of little use since his 
right arm was wounded in the Saigon Rebellion forty years ago. 

At the beginning of our conversation the Premier had re- 
marked that he was not speaking for publication. When asked 
to relent, he said that he would get Mr. Tsurumi to write out 
his recollection of what had been said and submit it to him in 
Japanese. Then, if it met with his approval, it would be given 
to me and translated. This was done. Mr. Tsurumi’s remem- 
branee of the conversation proved almost dictographic. He 
wrote it out in question and answer form like a catechism and 
submitted it to the Premier. After reading it Count Terauchi 
submitted it for the consideration of the Foreign Minister and 
of the Minister for Home Affairs. When they had approved it, 






































THE FIRST PAGE OF THE JAPANESE MANUSCRIPT OF MR. MASON’S 
INTERVIEW WITH PREMIER TERAUCHI 


his manuscript was forwarded to The Outlook by Mr. Mason with his own article 


ne went through it all again—some twenty-two pages of 
 apanese script—making a change here and there. These changes 
indicated a regard for the most careful use of language, as, for 
instance, when he changed the word “ tactical” to “ strategic.” 
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The report of the interview was then translated by a gentleman 
approved by Mr. Tsurumi. All the remarks of the Premier 
quoted above are in the exact phrasing of this authoritative 
transcribing. Thus they are as “ official” as they could be. 

As I understand them, the salient points brought out in my 
interview with Premier Terauchi are these : 

First, unless the German menace to the Far East through 
Russia grows considerably stronger than it is at this writing, 
Japan will not intervene in Siberia except with the warm 
approval and with the assurance of the economic support of all 
her allies. The advice of caution given by the Japanese Am- 
bassador to Petrograd, who has just come out of Russia, strength- 
ens the party which is for extreme prudence in the question of 
intervention. 

Second, if Japan does intervene, she would prefer to have no 
foreign troops co-operating, except, perhaps, small detachments 
of Chinese, although she would consent to Allied co-operation 
if the Allies insist. But she would want, and would need, 
generous assistance in the form of munitions and money from 
Great Britain and America. 

Third, if Japan does intervene, she will have no intention of 
going beyond a limited objective, probably Irkutsk, which she 
would approach over both the Siberian and Amur Railways. 
Japan, in short, has no desire to meet the organized armed 
forces of Germany, for which she has a most wholesome respect. 
Despite the possible wording of her explanations, her interven- 
tion would be undertaken almost solely to stop the spread of 
anarchy and German intrigue toward the Far East; that is, it 
would be purely a measure of national self-defense for Japan. 
Thus it would probably have very little effect toward relieving 
the pressure of German arms on the west front. 

Fourth, Japan is much exercised over the definition of her 
future relations with Russia and Germany. Her present rela- 
tions with Russiaare handicapped by great lack of understanding 
on the part of Japan. The interviews just now being given 
out by the Japanese Ambassador to Russia on his return home 
are almost the first public utterances made by a Japanese pub- 
lie man indicating any understanding of the fact: that the 1ad- 
icalism and liberalism of Russia are genuine, widespread, and 
ineradicable, and that they are not merely the effusions of a few 
“ professional agitators.” Japan’s misunderstanding of Russia 
has been aided by the fact that Reuter, the British news service, 
has fed the Japanese public with cabled excerpts of the 
Russian views of the Tory newspapers of England like the 
London “ Times ” and the London “ Observer,” and has notice- 
ably not given the Japanese a fair glimpse of the opinion on 
this issue held by British labor and British liberalism, the ele- 
ments which are really running the war in England. More 
than once the doubtless well-intended work of the Reuter 
service has actually tended to hinder the winning of the war 
for democracy. 

America, on the other hand, has helped to give Japan a 
better understanding of Russia than Japan was apparently able 
to get for herself. Unquestionably, the United States, for all 
the misconceptions nursed by ifs tories, has understood radical 
Russia better than any other ally of Russia. Moreover, Amer- 
ica’s views are having great weight with Japan. There is an 
unmistakable and highly interesting drift in Japanese official 
opinion to-day. This is an inclination toward the view that the 
value of the Anglo-Japanese alliance has been nearly exhausted 
by Japan, and that a more valuable ally for the Island Empire 
will be Germany or America. In other words, for her own 
peculiar purposes Japan is inclining to consider both Germany 
and America greater Powers than Great Britain. The Japanese 
seem to feel that England will be so exhausted by the war and 
so engrossed with making good the economic drain on her own 
resources that she will have little support to lend Japan’s pro- 

ramme in the Far East. There is also an opinion that the 
3ritish Empire will break into a flexible group of nations after 
the war. 

On the other hand, Japan is impressed by the growing mili- 
tary and economic power of the United States, although she 
does make « proper discount for the usual American boasting. 

As for Germany, Japan is feeling that the war will probably 
leave the Germans in a position of great strength, and that 
this strength will seek development either through central 
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Asia toward India ot through Siberia toward the Far East. 
Japan fears Germany, and this means that she would be in- 
clined to make an arrangement with Germany for her own 
protection unless she believed that it would benefit her more to 
ally herself with another Power. 

Well, America is the most formidable rival of Germany for 
Japan’s hand. It will do no good, however, for Americans to 
scold Japan for tendencies toward Prussianism such as undoubt- 
edly exist in these islands Americans will have to show Japan 
that Prussianism doesn’t pay by helping to beat Germany ; and 
by the efficiency of their own conduct of the war, as well as by 
helping to secure a workable democratic régime in Russia, 
Americans can prove to Japan that democracy is not to be 
dreaded as a sort of national tuberculosis. 

The forbearance toward the question of mobilization in 
Siberia shown by the Government, headed by the professional 
soldier Terauchi, is a great testimonial to the extent of 
America’s influence with Japan. America is vastly indebted to 


Japan for this. Incidentally, by this forbearance Japan ha: 
augmented her stock of good will among the other nations. 
Good _will is just as important to a nation as to a corporation. 
and Japan’s supply of it has been rather thin, owing to a few 
historic blunders, such as the presentation of the famous 
Twenty-one Demands on China. 

In return for Japan’s consideration of the American view 
about Russia the United States must scrupulously recognize the 
special position and interests of Japan in the Far East, and must 
actively aid the proper and orderly development of Japan. 
America has a great opportunity to guard real democracy in 
Russia and to encourage it in Japan, to help Japan and Russi: 
understand each other, and to help them both check the menace 
of Prussia. To accomplish these ends the United States must lx 
in performance as well as in after-dinner promises a true friend 
of both Japan and Russia. That is the unmistakable way t 
end the Kaiser’s dream of “ Berlin-Petrograd-Tokyo.” 

Tokyo, March 22. 


THE CONVICTION OF A SKEPTIC 


BY MARY DEWHURST 


massive gray-stone Methodist church, which dominates the 


: STRANGER in Geneva, New York, notices first the 
main street and throws its English Gothic tower skyward 


with a valiant air. It was built by working people, and so reck- - 


lessly built that the congregation found itself saddled with a 
building debt of $82,000, a weekly budget of $230, and an 
income of less than one hundred dollars. , two years the debt 
has been cut to $49,000, and the weekly income is nearly $300. 
The church has more than a thousand members, of whom 350 
are“‘ tithers.” A tither is a person who sets aside one-tenth of 
his income for Christian activities. These Geneva Methodist 
tithers are doing more than pay for their church; they are 

ioneers in a financial policy which bids fair to spread through 
Methodism. 

When the Centenary Commission of the Methodist Church, 
the organization which is preparing for the centenary of its 
Home and Foreign Missions, asked me to go to Geneva to write 
the history of its Tithing and Stewardship Movement, I was 
scarcely enthusiastic. I doubted if I would find much of a 
“ story,” and, with war-giving and war-saving in mind, I doubted 
if I would be sympathetic toward what I found. __ 

Nevertheless I was curious to talk to these people who found 
it possible to give so much in the face of rising prices, war 
charities, and added taxes. How did they do it? 

My directions led me first to the town’s principal shoe store, 
where I asked for Mr. Cassatt. 

“ We tithers,” he said, proudly, turning to me after waiting 
on a customer, “don’t feel that we begin to give until after we 
have returned our tenth to the storehouse. I’ve already paid in 
$700 on the church debt, and have pledged a thousand more 
in ten years. By that time I hope to wipe off the $2,500 mort- 

e on my own home.” 
tried him with a mean attack. 

“ Doesn’t your wife ever tell you that you could own your 
own house sooner if you didn’t pay so much on the church ?” 

“ No, she doesn’t. She’s not that kind,” he answered, promptly. 
Humiliated, I went elsewhere to seek understanding. 


Mrs. Silver, a young and pretty widow, lives with ber four 
children in a shabby little house overlooking the big frozen 
lake. She was introduced to me as one who had just joined 
the Tithers’ Association and wanted to give one-tenth of the 
dollar a day she earned by sewing bags for the near-by flour-mill. 

“I guess I can give one bag and trust Him to stretch the other 
nine,” she explained. When I spoke of fuel and food and 
clothes, she agreed, smilingly, but said : 

“There’s always money spent foolishly which could be better 
spent by the Lord, and it ain’t right to rob him of what’s 
his.” 

I went on down the frosty lake road to the home of Mrs. 
Silver’s neighbor, Mrs. Hardy. 


- “ What do I think of tithing?” she repeated, as she brought 
me into the neat, warm kitchen. “ Why, if I didn’t tithe I’d be 
picked as clean as a bird. I’ve got to tithe to keep goin’.” 

“* But what does your husband say about it?” 

“ My husband is a drinkin’ man, as I guess you've heard. 
He says I sha’n’t touch a cent of his money, so I take a tenth 
of what is left after I’ve paid for food and rent; sometimes it’s 
only five cents, sometimes it’s ten, but whatever it is it don’t 
belong to me.” 


When I returned to the church, I found a meeting of a group of 
ministers from near-by parishes, gathered to learn the technique 
of putting tithing before their congregations. There were six- 
teen, most of them young fellows with bluff ways and honest 
faces. They came from farming communities and had the hard 
task of persuading the New York farmer that a tenth of his 
produce did not belong to him. I was amused at the naive way 
they ran business and religion together, and at first I was 
genuinely shocked at the familiar way in which they addressed 
the Deity. Their homely speech seemed blasphemous until | 
grasped the fact that no disrespect was intended and that they 
but put into practical expression the philosophy of pantheism. 

“A man looks up into Jesus’ face and says, ‘ Lord, I sur- 
render ; all to thee I owe.’ And the Lord says, ‘ If you mean 
business, what are you going to give?’ ” 

“The Lord’s no fool. We get our business sense from him, 
along with every other good thing.” 

“ Why wouldn’t the Lord take care of the tither? He knows 
he gets his money that way to carry on his work. If he owns a 
tenth of a business, he’ll see that it don’t suffer.” 

When they knelt for prayer, I found I liked their “ Amens ” 
and “ Yes, Lords,” and “ Hallelujahs ” chiming across the speak- 
er’s invocation. It all had a lively sense of intercession and 
emotional validity. 

Later, some of them told of their experiences,-especially of 
the rewards reserved for those whe clung to their stewardship. 

“ You'll never find a tither in the poorhouse,” one said, and 
another, “I’m a parson on six hundred a year; and I found | 
had to tithe to get out of debt.” 

One told of a man in Syracuse who tithed regularly when the 
tenth was only ten dollars a month; he prospered until it grew 
to a hundred dollars. This looked too big to relinquish, so he 
gave up the practice. Disaster followed, until he was brought 
to poverty and humility. He began tithing again, and now h« 
is on his feet financially and spiritually. 

“T want you to hear the story of Mrs. Gordan,” said on 
young minister. “She has a masterful, joud-spokern way about 
her, which made some of us in the church think she ruled the 


house. I guess this story shows who is master. She told it to |) 


me last night after prayer-meeting. _ . 
“*“ Gordan,” I says to my husband, “ this week you'll have t 
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CENTRAL NEWS SERVICE 


A SHELL-TORN SECTION OF MESSINES RIDGE, ONE OF THE MOST FIERCELY CONTESTED STRATEGIC POINTS OF THE GREAT 


BATTLEFIELD IN NORTHERN FRANCE 
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C) KADEL & HERBERT 
A THRILLING MOMENT ON THE ITALIAN FRONT—AN AUSTRIAN SHELL BURSTING OVER AN ITALIAN TRENCH 


The Italian soldiers are seen crouching low to escape the flying fragments 
































(C) UNDERWHOD & UNDERWOOD 
~ > "y IVE FOR 2 VEGETARLES 
rART THE DRIVE FOR MORE VEGETABLE: RAISING THE WAR GARDEN FLAG 
THE “WAR GARDEN” MOVEMENT 
The above pictures were taken in Bryant Park, New York City, and the scenes are typical of a widespread movement to turn every available vacant space through- 
out the country to account in increasing the Nation's supply of vegetables this season 
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PAUL THOMPSON 

PEACE HATH ITS VICTIMS NO LESS THAN WAR 

The wreck of this fine steamer is said to be due indirectly to the severity of the past winter. When the ice in the Ohio River began to break up, she was left hign 

and dry, her hull smashed and her timbers broken. With four other vessels she lies a complete wreck near Cincinnati. This steamer is reported to have cost 

$175,000, and to have been the fastest passenger and freight steamboat on the Ohio River. A chain of dams to control the waters of the Ohio and so prevent such 
damage has been started but is still incomplete 
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(c) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 






WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION UNDERWOOD & UNCERWOOD 









“ oaSrE  FEYERED 1 APAN'’S PP . “ 

ati: "aaa GENERAL SIR HERBERT PLUMEK CHARLES M. SCHWAB 

See the authorized interview with Count Terau- Characterized by Lloyd George during the present As Director-General of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 

chi by Gregory Mason elsewhere in this issue of fighting as “that gallant old General, one of the poration Mr. Schwab will have a task worthy of his 
The Outlook donghtiest warriors this country has” great business abilities 


























(c) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 








THE FRENCH CROLX DE GUERRE (CROSS OF WAR) BAILLEUL, A STRATEGIC POINT CAPTURED BY THE 
This decoration, conferred for signal bravery on the battlefield, has already GERMANS IN THE GREAT BATTLE 
been won by several American soldiers This view shows the principal street of this picturesque village, with the church, 


before the bombardment and the repeated attacks which finally forced the 
British retirement 
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take your tithe money or go hungry. There’s nothing in the 
house to eat, and there’s no money to buy anything.” 

“*“ Wife,” he says, “ 1 guess we'll go hungry.” 

“** But, husband, the Lord means you to work, and you can’t 
work if you don’t eat.” 

“«* Have we enough to buy bread ?” he asks. 

* ¢“« Yes, there’s enough for bread and maybe butter, and there 
are some potatoes left from that bushel last week, but that’s all 
there is.” 

“¢ All right; this week we'll eat bread and butter and 
potatoes, but we ain’t a-goin’ to touch the Lord’s money.” 

“* And just the next day the postman brought us a letter, 
and in it was five dollars that we had lent two years before and 
given up for a bad debt.’” 


But the best story came from Syracuse, where a manufactur- 
ing concern has put the tithe into its articles of incorpora- 
tion. It is a business for making dish-cloths, and has five 
directors, four of them brothers ; they employ about seventy- 
five people. There is a clause in their constitution that ten per 
cent of the profits must go for “ Kingdom work ” before any 
dividends are paid. The business prospered, and the directors 
wanted to expand with new machinery and additional capital. 
They went to the bank and asked to borrow $25,000. The 
president of the bank knew the concern, thought it a good 
proposition, and offered to float their bonds. The bank’s 
lawyer went over the company’s books and papers, found the 


; KNOLL 


tithing clause in the articles- of incorporation, and called a 
halt. He pointed out that interest on bonds is always a first 
lien on a company’s income; that here there was some other 
claim ahead of interest, and he advised that the articles of 
incorporation be amended to strike out this absurd clause 
before money could be safely loaned. 

When the directors learned of this, they held a prayer-meet- 
ing to decide what they should do. After prayer and hymns a 
secret vote was taken as to whether the offending clause should 
be cast forth. “ Yes” meant that they would yield to the bank, 
“No” that they would retain the provision. On counting the 
votes there were five “ Noes” in the ballot-box, and the com- 
pany has gone on with its old machinery and its old capitaliza- 
tion, but doing the biggest business of its experience. 


As I took the train for New York I found myself believing 
the unbelievable. I had not met any one who wanted to give up 
tithing. I could not make any one admit that it was irksome or 
a hardship. In the past four years, all over the world, sacrifices 
for patriotism have become commonplaces. But we had grown a 
long way from the pains and privations of the early Christians. 
We had forgotten the blood of the martyrs. It might be that 
their seed was quickening and a new spirit about to appear. 
Perhaps the indictment of Christianity that many had felt this 
war to. be might yet be quashed and the Church return to its 
= leadership. through the hard road of sacrifice and self- 

enial. 
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PAPERS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
TRIUMPHING CHRISTIANITY 


decided in his preaching to pay no attention to the war ; 
to confine himself wholly to the Old Gospel. I wonder 
if he knows what the Old Gospel is. 


. MINISTER recently told a friend of mine that he had 


The ancient Hebrews called themselves a peculiar people. 
One of their peculiarities was that they looked forward, not 
backward, for their Golden Age. They believed that a time was 
coming when poverty would be abolished, when property would 
be so equably distributed that every man could sit under his 
own vine and fig tree, when education would be universal so 
that no man would need to teach his neighbor, when despotism 
would cease because the laws of God would be accepted by 
mankind and just law would need no other enforcement than 
the sanctions of religion, when wars would end and the imple- 
ments of war would be converted into instruments of industry, 
when family dissensions would cease and the hearts of the 
fathers would be turned to the children and the hearts of the 
children would be turned to the fathers. 

The theme of Jesus’ ministry was this kingdom of God. In 
his first published sermon, delivered in the synagogue at Naza- 
reth, he read one of the ancient prophecies of this Golden Age, 
and told the congregation he had come to fulfill Tt. At the end of 
his life, in the trial before Caiaphas, he was put upon the stand i 
in violation of the Jewish law the oath was administered to himj 
and under the solemn sanction of that oath he re&ffirmed his 
mission, and in a different form repeated that affirmation in the 
subsequent trial before Pilate. In the fulfillment of that mission 
he never set aside the social teachings of the prophets or sub- 
stituted for their glad tidings of a Golden Age any other. On 
the contrary, he emphasized their social teachings. They had 
denounced injustice and inhumanity and repeatedly declared 
that no forms or ceremonies could take the place of doing justly 
and loving mercy. Jesus denounced injustice and inhumanity 
with even greater vigor, and reaffirmed the truth that righteous- 
ness and mercy are greater than temple services. And he taught 
his disciples to pray, “ Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 

But in emphasizing the teachings of the prophets he cleared 


away misapprehensions which had grown up about thosesteach- 
ings and obscured their real meaning. 

Early in his ministry he called twelve friends about him to 
be his companions, to learn his principles, imbibe his spirit, and 
proclaim to others the glad tidings which they had received 
from him. On the occasion of their consecration to this ministry 
he preached what may be called a dedication sermon. In this 
sermon he told the people that happiness cannot be conferred, 
for the secret of happiness is character ; that there can be no 
kingdom of God in society unless there is a kingdom of God 
in the individual life; and that obedience in action to the divine 
law is not enough, there must be unity of the human spirit with 
the divine spirit. The Sermon on the Mount interprets the dec- 
laration of the psalmist: “I delight to do thy will, O my God ; 
yea, thy law is within my heart.” Jesus did not substitute an 
individual gospel for a social gospel, but he taught that there 
could be no social gospel without an individual gospel. A brave 
army cannot be composed of cowardly soldiers, nor a learned 
school of dunces, nor can a loving and loyal family of the heavenly 
Father be composed of disloyal and quarreling children. 

The Jews believed that this kingdom would be given to them 
as the favored people of Jehovah. Jesus told his disciples that 
it would not be given by God to man, but must be wrought by 
men in a spirit of loyalty to God. In one of his sermons, several 
times repeated in different forms; he compared God to an absen- 
tee landlord and the world to an estate which the landlord has 
left for his servants to administer. The Jews believed that the 
kingdom would suddenly and by a miraculous display of divine 
power be bestowed. Jesus in a series of parables told his disci- 
ples that the kingdom of God was like a seed growing secretly, no 
one knows how; that its growth was depenaent upon the soil in 
which it was planted—that it would thrive in some communities 
better than in others and in some communities not at all; that 
evil would grow as well as good, and that they must never be 
discouraged because they saw the growth of evil; that the king- 
dom would grow only by agitation against hostility, inertia, and 
indifference—like a little yeast in a great lump of dough; that it 
would be won by his disciples at a great cost, like a treasure 
hidden in a field or a pearl found in the market-place, to acquire 
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which the purchaser has to sell all that he has ; and again and 
again he told his disciples that to acquire this kingdom they must 
be ready to give up houses, lands, reputation, peace, life itself. 

The contrast between the kingdom of God and the kingdom 
of this world he made very clear in a passage which furnishes, I 
think, both the briefest and the most lucid definition of the 
difference between Christianity and paganism to be found any- 
where in literature. It is as follows : 

Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion 
over them, and they that are great exercise authority upon them. 
But it shall not be so among you: but whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your minister; and whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant; even as the Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many. 


Whether a community is pagan or Christian does not depend 
upon its theological creed, its church organizations, its forms of 
worship, or even the name it gives to its God. It does not 
depend upon the question whether the people correctly define 
the relation of Jesus of Nazareth to God on the one hand and 
humanity on the other ; whether they worship in a temple, meet- 
ing-house, or the woods; whether they use an elaborate ritual 
or none at all; whether they call the object of their worship 
Buddha, or Allah, or Odin, or Jehovah. It depends on the ques- 
tion whether their ideal of God is an almighty power which 
they fear, or an inexorable law to which they reluctantly submit, 
ov a serene indifference to the pains and pleasures of life which 
they admire, or an infinite love which lives for and suffers with 
the loved one. It depends on whether their religion terrifies or 
rules or meditates or serves. Any community in which the weak 
serve the strong, the poor serve the rich, the ignorant serve the 
wise, the few serve the many, is in so far a pagan community. 
Any community in which the strong serve the weak, the wise 
serve the ignorant, the rich serve the poor, the many serve the 
few, is in so far a Christian community. 

What Jesus meant by service he made clear by his teaching. 
Ile illustrated it by the story of the heretical Samaritan going 
to the succor of the wounded traveler in contrast with a 
priest and a Levite hurrying to the church service; the story 
of the rich man whom he sent to hell, not for any wrong inflicted 
upon Lazarus, but for saying to himseli, “The sufferings of the 
beggar at the door do not concern me,” and leaving the beggar 
wnrelieved ; the picture of the last judgment in which those 
were welcomed to the mansion of their heavenly Father who had 
fed the hungry, given drink to the thirsty, clothed the stranger, 
and visited the sick. The fact that they did not know that Jesus 
was the Messiah and that they were rendering service to him 
did not affect the divine judgment. 

Still more clearly Jesus illustrated by his own life what he 
meant by service. He gave himself unreservedly to making the 
world he lived in a better and happier world. Were men hungry 
he fed them, were they ignorant he taught them, were they in 
sorrow he comforted them, were they in despair he brought 
hope to them, were they the victims of wrong-doing he denounced 
their oppressors, and in two instances at the haze: ! of his life 
he came to the rescue of the defenseless. 

How can any man to-day preach the Old Gospel and ignore 
the present war ? 

The Master has made his mission very clear. “ The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me,” he said, “ because he hath anointed me 
to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the 
brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recov- 
ering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised.” 
Dying, he transmitted to his disciples this mission. “ As the 
Father hath sent me, even so send [ you,” were almost his last 
words to them. 

A band of robbers has invaded Belgium an& France and stolen 
coal and iron from the mines, crops from the fields, money from 
the banks, pictures, statuary, and jewels from the homes, and 
what it could not steal it has wantonly destroyed. We have 
power to drive the robbers off. How can we preach glad tidings 
to the poor if we play the part of Dives and the woes of Laza- 
rus do not concern us? This band of robbers has enslaved men 
and women by the thousand and set them to work raising food 
to feed their enemies and making munitions to enable their 


enemies to continue the work of devastation. How can we , 





preach deliverance to these captives and remain at home com- 
placent in our own prosperity? This band has used its scientific 
knowledge in the manufacture of poisonous gases to destroy the 
eyes of thousands of its fellow-men. How can we allow that 
process to go on and pretend to fulfill our divine mission to give 
sight to the blind? The imperial leader of this band has avowed 
his purpose to establish a Roman Empire in Europe, and the 
intellectual leaders of this band have poisoned the minds of the 
people with the doctrine that “ Might makes Right,” that the 
strong owe no duty to the weak—the sooner they die, the better 
—and some of them have declared that Odin, the god of force, 
is greater than Jehovah, the God of love. How can we pretend 
to set at liberty them that are sorely bruised by these oppressors 
if we are deaf to the cries of the Armenians, the Serbians, the 
Poles, and the Belgians? The minister who is indifferent to this 
war is either ignorant of or indifferent to.the call of his Master. 
He does not preach the Old Gospel—the Gospel which Paul 
summed up in the sentence, “ God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself ”—the world, not some men from the world. 
He came not to rescue a few favored ones from a sinking ship, 
not to graduate a few choice scholars from a mass left in igno- 
rance, not to save a few saints from a lost world: but to show 
the mariners how to bring the ship and all its passengers safe 
into the harbor, the teachers how to instruct all the pupils in the 
laws of God, and to reconcile the world to God by making it 
a world inspired by God with the spirit of love, service, and 
sacrifice. 

I cannot understand those who think that Christianity has 
failed. It seems to me never to have been so triumphant as it 
is to-day. They can see that pitiless German horde raping, 
robbing, murdering, but they cannot see the followers of Christ 
carrying, at the cost of their own lives, his message of succor to 
the poor, the captives, the blinded, and those that are bruised by 
oppression. They can see the priests confessing their travesty of 
faith in the sentence, “ He trusted in God; let him deliver 
him now, if he will have him ;” but they cannot see the cruci- 
fied Christ conquering the world by self-sacrifice. 

A nation is made Christian not by maintaining an established 
church, or building cathedrals, or writing a confession of its 
faith into its constitution. It is made Christian by the spirit of 
love, service, and sacrifice. When did a nation ever show so 
much of this spirit of love, service, and sacrifice as the Ameri- 
can Nation does to-day? The Government has called upon the 
people for eight thousand millions of dollars tocarry on the war 
for the freedom of the world, and the people have offered more 
than they were asked to contribute. The Red Cross has asked 
for other millions to minister to the wounded on the fields, the sick 
and suffering in the hospitals, and the impoverished civilians in 
the devastated countries, and the people have offered more than 
they were asked to give. The Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W.C. A. 
have asked other millions to aid them in social and spiritual 
services, and the people have given them more than was called 
for. They are denying themselves food they prefer that they 
may send food to others who are in greater need. The young 
men and women are offering themselves, and their fathers and 
mothers are offering their sons and their daughters, in life-giv- 
ing service—laying down their lives for peoples across the sea 
whom most of us have never seen, whose very language most of 
us cannot understand. The cross which a few years ago was seen 
only on the breasts of a few ecclesiastics or on the spires of 
some of our churches is now accepted as a symbol of their faith 
by twenty-three million members of the Red Cross who have 
the right to this symbol, and most of whom are wearing it on 
their person or displaying it in their window. Every man who 
wears this cross is a priest; every home adorned by it isa 
church. The spirit of love, service, and sacrifice has burst 
through all barriers of creed and church, and is found to-day 
in the hearts and lives of Catholics and Protestants, Christians 
and Jews, believers and agnostics. 

Never in the history of the world had a people a better rea- 
son than the American people have to-day for singing : 

“Tn the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transsigures you and me ; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on.” 
The Knoll, Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 
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HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. IL 


Based on The Outlook of April 24, 1918 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based onthe preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tur Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, and 
only such words as are found in the material assigned. 
Or distribute selected questions among different 
members of the class or group and have them 
report their findings to all when assembled. Then 
have all discuss the questions together.]} 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: “ Gassing” the World’s Mind. 
Reference: Pages 668-670. 
Questions : 

1. How does Mr. Ellis characterize Rus- 
sian “internationalism ”? Does it seem to 
you that it is an evil influence? Tell why. 
2. Build up an argument showing that “ the 
best internationalist to-day is the true 
American.” 3. Is internationalism a ficti- 
tious affair ? How prove what you conclude? 
4. What does Mr. Ellis mean by “ there are 
a thousand worse fates than being dead ”? 
Name and discuss merely three or four. 
5. Diseuss how fine ideals can be developed 
in young American citizens. 6. Of what 
value are moral and ethical ideals and prin- 
ciples unless they are efficiently applied to 
public life ? Tell how they may be efficiently 
applied. 7. Read Colonel Roosevelt's 
aiueiie little book “Applied Ethics.” 
(Harvard University Press), and “ Inter- 
national Realities,” by P. M. Brown (Serib- 
ners) ; “ Our Revolution,” by Leon Trotzky 
(Henry Holt); “ The Citizen’s Part in Gov- 
ernment,” by Elihu Root (Yale University 
Press). 

B. Topic : Revolutionary Leaders. 
Reference: Pages 674, 675. 
Questions : 

1. What are the characteristics of a revo- 
lutionary leader as set forth by Mme. 
Malmberg? 2. What does she say about 
Father Gapon, Captain J. Kock, Enver Bey, 
Kerensky, and Trotsky? What were the 
objects of the revolutions led by these 
men? 3. Give reasons why it is possible 
for revolutionary leaders to make or mar 
the world. 4. Were Oliver Cromwell and 
Robert E. Lee revolutionary leaders ? 
Were Herbert Spencer and Abdul Hamid? 
How much do you know about these men 
and their influence upon the world’s his- 
tory? 5. Diseuss why some men make his- 
tory more than others. 6. Why not read 
four worth-while biographies —“ Oliver 
Cromwell,” by Charles Firth (Putnams) ; 
“ Robert E. Pee.” by H. A. White (Put- 
nams); “Herbert Spencer,” by Hugh 
Elliot (Holt); “ Abdul Hamid,” by Sir 
Edwin Pears (Holt) ? 


II—FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Topic: Home Rule and Conscription. 
Reference : Editorial, pages 661, 662. 
Questions : 

1. Explain carefully what is meant by 
Trish Home Rule. 2. Why has not the Irish 


A hooklet suggesting methods of using the Weekly Outline of Current History will be sent on application 


Convention agreed upon a plan for Home 
Rule? 3. The Outlook speaks of “the un- 
reasoning nature of Irish politicians.” Do 
you think the present status of England’s 
proposition to Ireland, made in 1914, justi- 
fies such a characterization? 4. What are 
The Outlook’s “cogent reasons why con- 
scription in Ireland is necessary”? 5. In 
your opinion, is the fate of Ireland bound 
up with that of Great Britain? Show why 
or why not. 6. If Ireland resists conserip- 
tion under present world conditions, would 
you consider her a sincere believer in free- 
dom? Reasons. 7. Produce an argument 
for Irish absolute independence and an 
argument for Irish autonomy. Which seems 
to you the wiser course for Ireland? 8. Do 
you think Great Britain in proposing con- 
scription for Ireland made a bad error in 
judgment? Discuss. 


III—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Topic: Booze or Coal. 
Reference: Pages 659, 660. 
Quest ions: 

1. What facts has The Outlook given 
about the output of American coal mines ? 
2. What relation exists between this out- 
put and the drinking of intoxicating 
liquors? 3. Is it “just as important to 
safeguard our coal production as it is to 
protect munition plants and camps of 
soldiers”? If so, why does not the Govern- 
ment do it? 4. Discuss the responsibility 
of allowing booze to interfere with the pro- 
duction of coal. 5. What is our annual 
drink bill? Compare this with four or five 
other items of expenditure. What are your 
conclusions? 6. Is it possible to find satis- 
factory substitutes for the saloon? Give 
several reasons. 7. If it is not possible, do 
the arguments for prohibition fall to the 
ground? Discuss. 8 Read “Social Prob- 
lems,” by Ezra T. Towne (Macmillan), 


pages 256-284. 


IV—-PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. The best way to understand history is 
to read biography. 2. This war shows that 
society needs to be completely recon- 
structed. 3. A nation behaves like an indi- 
vidual. 


V—VOCABULARY BUILDING 

(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook fer April 24, 1918. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary 
or elsewhere, give their meaning in your own words. 
The figures in parentheses refer to pages on which 
the words may be found.) 

Adjurations (668) ; provincialism, cult, 
specious, repudiation, recreancy, hysteria 
(669); purist, feminism (670); Viking, 
revolutionists (674) ; melodramatic (675). 
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Preserves Roads. 
Prevents Dug 





Tarvia in the famous 


Ogden Canon, Utah 


When a town is contemplating the use of Tarvia to 
preserve its roads and prevent dust, it is very apt to 
write to other towns where Tarvia has been thoroughly 
tried out. For instance, Rock Springs, Wyoming, 
secured the following report from the authorities at 
Ogden, Utah: 


“ T am pleased to state that Tarvia has proved a success in the City of 
Ogden. For the past three years we have been treating our gravel and 
macadam roads with Tarvia and in every case it has proved an entire 
success. I might say we are now constructing about two and one-half 
miles of Tarvia road on Harrison Avenue and the Dug-way, which is a 
part of the boulevard leading to our famous Ogden Cafion resorts. 
“ The people of Utah appreciate the wonderful scenic beauties of Ogden 
Cafion and the perfect driveways that are maintained with Tarvia, so 
much so that it is my purpose to continue the use of Tarvia, believing 
that we get better results, eliminating all dust and mud, and preserving 
the roads at a very nominal cost. (Signed) “CHRIS. FLYGARE 
“Supt. Streets and Public Improvements.” 






























Correspondence like this is flying around the country all the 
time, and the praise which Tarvia gets in such letters frequently 
makes our own advertisements seem tame and moderate in 
comparison. 







Tarvia has behind it ten years of experience and one of the 
strongest organizations of road engineers in America. 






Now, when the nation needs good roads so that motor-trucks 
can help out the great railroad congestion, it is more important 
than ever that every community should investigate the road 
proposition thoroughly. Obviously, what we need is more 
good roads to save the situation. —To any one interested we 
should be glad not only to send our regular good-roads litera- 
ture, but to give advice on specific road problems. 



















Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road author- 
ities, The Barrett Company has organized a Special Service Depart- 
ment which keeps up tc the minute on all road problems. If you 
will write to nearest office regarding road conditions or problems in 
your vicinity, the matter will have the prompt attention of experi- 
enced engineers. ‘This service is free for the asking. If you want 
better roads and lower taxes, this Department can greatly assist you. 
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THE ART OF BIOGRAPHY 
BY ESTHER MATSON 


“ BOOK,” said Samuel Johnson, 
“should show us either how to 
enjoy life or how to endure it.” 
Now the beauty of the biography 

is that it ean do both. 

It is natural for us to be always more or 
less curious about notable men and women. 
Indeed, in spite of ourselves, we are all to 
a greater or Jess degree hero-worshipers 
still But to-day our interest in this kind of 
book grows apace, so that it almost seems 
as if “Lives and Letters,” “ Reminis- 
cences,” “ Recollections,” and even “ Auto- 
biographies ” were bidding fair to become 
the fashion. Surely 1917 was indeed a 
“biography year.” And among the biog- 
raphies were books of such aie: as new 
letters of Lincoln, Edmund Gosse’s “ Swin- 
burne,” Brander Matthews’s “ These Many 
Years,” John Morley’s “ Recollections,” 
and the new life of John Keats by Sidney 
Colvin. This is to mention a random, few— 
and with 1918 still they come. 

Is there for this any special reason? | 
believe there is good reason. For in a time 
when the daily events are too likely to excite 
or dishearten us we need some solace and 
some stimulus for our souls’ sake. It is a 
blessed relief, when the pessimistic imps 
have us in their clutch, to turn to the ree- 
ords of lives that have been lived through 
and that can be looked at in perspective. 
It is no little comfort to discover that there 
have been men who were able to light little 
candles of hope for themselves, and there 
is just the chance that we may be able to 
warm our own finger-tips at those rays. 

Yes, the biography that is merely worth 
while can boast its fair excuse for being. 
But as for the one that is “ more noone. 
lent”—the one such as’ E. T. Cook’s 
“ Ruskin,” as Parker’s “ Edward Rowland 
Sill,” as Paine’s “ Mark Twain ’’—that 
gives us something more than the plain 
record or simple study of a man; it has the 
double delight of zsthetic satisfaction and 
intensest human interest. For the more 
excellent biography takes rank among the 
tine arts. It is justly to be compared with 
the art of portraiture in painting. 

Comparisons here are not odious but 
happily fragrant. And it is significant that 
the first thing required alike of the painter 
of a portrait and of the writer of a life 
should be a knack or special talent for 
catching the likeness. This is as much a 
sine qua non for both of these artists as 
the story-telling faculty is a sine qua non 
for the anecdotist or for the short-story 
writer. 

Again, of both the painter and the writer 
we ask one further good thing—we ask 
that they do their work con diligenza, con 
studio, con amore. With diligence, yes; 
with carefulness, surely ; and with both 
enthusiasm and sympathy as well as char- 
ity. Hilaire Belloc is said to have once 
remarked that he had no business trying to 
write about Marie Antoinette because he 
had no patience with her type of character. 
Without sympathy how can an endeavor to 
portray human nature, whether on canvas 
or in a book, be other than the foregone 
conclusion of failure ? 

Perhaps the monumental example of an 
exceptionally sympathetic study is Colvin’s 
“ Keats.” Coming, as the new work does, 
thirty years after the well-known mono- 
graph on the poet, the beauty of it rests 
not alone in the ripe scholarship evidenced 
and in the masterly treatment, but also, and 


best of all, in the burning, torch-like tes- 
timony it gives to the “allure ”of that rare 
genius. 

Sympathy may be the very motive power 
that impels the painting of the portrait or 
the writing of the book. Enthusiasm for a 
hero or a recent comrade may be so strong 
as to enkindle the longing to do him honor, 
toenshrine his memory in some form that 
will last. In the case of a writer his desire 
runs naturally to the form of biography. 
“There is neither picture, nor image of 
marble, nor sumptuous sepulcher, can match 
the durableness of an eloquent biography.” 
So wrote, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, one Jacques Amyot. . 

The following out of the commemorative 
instinct lends a touching significance to 
lives or to lives and letters arranged by a 
man’s wife or son or very intimate friend. 
I think of Mrs. Watts’s happy representa- 
tion of her painter hecho of the Ste- 
venson and Meredith letters. I am minded, 
to be sure, of the classic example of the 
Johnson as done by his faithful Boswell ; 
but, to dwell on tomes less ponderous, there 
is the life of Macaulay by his nephew Tre- 
velyan; two volumes long, I grant, but 
with: plenty of every-day, human touches 
such as most of us, I suspect, when we 
read the essayist in school never dreamed 
of as possible. There are the “ Reminis- 
cences of Saint-Gaudens,” edited by his son. 
There is Edward Everett Hale’s life by his 
son, and A. C. Benson’s life of his sister 
Maggie, and the “ Letters of Mark Twain ” 
brought out by his fervent admirer, Paine, 
and giving us that happy flashlight of Kip- 
ling’s anent our American humorist, to 
wit : “Cervantes was a relative of his.” 

But to turn back for a moment to the 
comparison of our two arts of portraiture, 
the one by pigments, the other by words ; 
true, there is a marked similarity between 
them, but there is also much dissimilarity. 
It is true that the painter on canvas has 
one great advantage. It lies within his 
power to get an immediate, impressionistic 
effect. His not to analyze or to reason why. 
His but to make us see his man as we 
might have seen him in his lifetime, or, if 
it is a present-day portrait, as we may 
chance to see him to-morrow. And here, 
if the ‘artist is successful, he does make us 
feel as if we were looking at the flesh-and- 
blood man. We say he has achieved a won- 
derful likeness, that the painting seems on 
the point of speaking to us. 

But, on the other hand, the painter 
labors under one very positive disadvan- 
tage. He can represent his sitter in but a 
single mood. No matter how keen he may be 
to Totnes and to depict what we call the most 
characteristic mood, the most dominant 
expression, this nevertheless constitutes 
a handicap. It makes for one-sidedness, 
if not for inadequacy, in his represen- 
tation. The writer, contrariwise, 1s free 
to show his subject in many and in suc- 
cessive moods. And as we all realize, while 
one of these may be thoroughly charac- 
teristic at one period in his life, it 
may become quite uncharacteristic—possi- 
bly, indeed, absolutely [untrue—at a later 
period. Here the difference between the 
two arts becomes as great as that between 
the old art of the tableau and the modern 
“ movie.” 

More than this, the writer can show 
behind his central figure many tapestry- 
like glimpses of that figure’s friends and 
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** Even More Convincing 
Than ‘ Carry On’’’ 


THE GLORY OF 
THE TRENCHES 
By Lt. CONINGSBY DAWSON 


Author of “ Carry On,”’ ete. 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00 net 


A soldier speaking to the people back home, 

telling them what the supreme drama of war 

means to the men in the trenches. 

‘**From beginning to end a happy book. 
—New York Times. 
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Mothers of ‘‘ Soldier Boys’’ 


THE FATHER OF 
A SOLDIER 
By W. J. DAWSON 


Author of “‘ Robert Shenstone,”’ ete. 
Cloth, $1.00 net 
** A most sympathetic and appealing, though 
strong and manly account of the feelings of 
the father at seeing his three sons go to the 
war ; instinct with uplifting spirituality which 
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How Haig Fights 
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THE BUSINESS 
OF WAR 
By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


Author of ‘‘The Rebirth of Russia,’ ‘‘ The 
War After the War,”’ etc. 
16 Illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 net 


One of the most timely and illumining of 
the war volumes is this new book of Mr. Mar- 
eosson, which is the first to tell the facts that 
every one wishes to know just at this time. 
It depicts the complete machinery of war 
production and supply, and reveals the eco- 
nomie generalship that sustains enormous 
military operations. Included, also, are the 
author’s distinguished character studies of Sir 
Douglas Haig, Viscount Northcliffe, and Sir 
Eric Geddes. 


Behind the Purple Curtain 


MY EMPRESS 
By MME. MARFA MOUCHANOW 


First Maid in Waiting to Her Former Maj- 
esty, the Czarina Alexandra of Russia 


With 16 Illustrations. Cloth, $2.50 net 


Never has “ back-stairs gossip’’ in a royal 
palace been so delightfully and meee | 
told as in this remarkable narrative, in whic 

we see a marvelous picture of the most power- 
ful Empress in the world, and yet the most 
lonely and isolated woman in all the Russias, 


Romantic Reality 


THE ROMANCE 

OF COMMERCE 

By H. GORDON SELFRIDGE 
Over 100 Illustrations. Cloth, $3.00 net 


H. Gordon Selfridge, the American business 
man who introduced the American type of 
department store into London, has summed 
up in this volume his experience of busine.ss 
in two continents. The book, as its name im- 

lies, is a packet of romantic reality. Mr. 
Belfridge is a merchant with an imagination ; 
he has put his heart into the book and the 
result is a fascinating record. 
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The Art of Biography (Continued) j 

contemporaries. He can make us acquainted 

- with his man’s milieu. Indeed, he must, if 
he is to interpret his charactér truly, show 
it to us in its relation to the historic back- 
ground. How, for instance, could we get 
an impression of John Fiske or of Jo 
Morley without an impression also of the 
nineteenth-century America and the nine- 
teenth-century England against which they 
stand silhouetted 7 

Fine examples of this interrelation be- 
tween events and the man are Morley’s 
studies of Voltaire and of Gladstone; and 
books such as these emphasize a further 
value in biography, since it is true, as M. 
Cousin says, that “the great man repre- 
sents the quintessence of his epoch.” 

And still again the writer has the chance, 
denied the painter, of employing narrative. 
His not the opportunity to give us a picture 
or a series of pictures merely, but to stir us 
more deeply and powerfully still by telling 
his story in such wise that we follow one 
episode after another to a dramatic climax 
of acts and consequences. 

As for the autobiography, in this we 
have a peculiarly interesting and intimate 
phase of the art of portraiture—almost in- 
deed a little genre in itself. At first sight 
the self-picture seems too egregiously ego- 
tistic. What reason, rheonete 3 have any o 
us to take ourselves so seriously ? Yet who 
of us would care to give up Rembrandt’s 
masterly—nay, nto. west inspiring —re- 
flections of himself? And there exist auto- 
biographies so captivating—Leigh Hunt’s 
is one of them—that we are full ready to 
forgive the authors their quota of needed 
conceit. Besides, no man can ever know 
another man’s inner life as he can his own. 
Then, too, no matter how well he may 
know himself, not every one is able or will- 
ing to reveal himself with absolute frank- 
ness. Whence, as Stevenson puts it, “in 
this world of imperfections we gladly wel- 
come even partial intimacies.” 

How I recall the avidity with which we 
pick out the autobiographic portions—or 
those alleged as such—in books of fiction! 
See how keen we are to find allusions to 
Dickens’s own childhood in “ David Cop- 
perfield,” and to little Marian Evans in 
the story of Maggie Tulliver ! 

These authors veiled their matter of 
fact under matter of fiction. Henry James, 
contrariwise, in these three volumes of his— 
“Notes of a Son and Brother,” “ A Small 
Boy and Others,” and, lastly, “ The Middle 
Years,” frankly admitted the autobiograph- 
ical purpose. 

I find the reminiscent vein becoming to 
Howells, who had already written “A 
Boy’s Town,” “My Literary Passions,” 
“Literary Friends and Acquaintances,” 
before he brought out, a couple of years 
ago, his “ Years of My Youth.” Saint. 
Gaudens’s “ Reminiscences,” with its de- 
lightful blend of Irish wit and Gallic sen- 
sitiveness, belongs to another category ; and 
there is still another group of self-portraits 
that are ostensibly sociologic in their ap- 
peal. gt Antin’s belongs to this group, 
as does Abraham Rihbany’s. In “A Far 
Journey” the latter gives most engaging 
glimpses of his boy Tite in Syria—in the 
early spring, when a peasant would come 
to plow the home grounds in primitive 
fashion, with a yoke over one shoulder and 
a goad to urge on the oxen; in the days 
when the silkworms would come out of 
their cocoons; and in the summer, “ time 
of grapes and figs.” 

Both of these, I am afraid, we incline to 
have a tenderness for because of the grati- 
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GOOD BOOKS 


CONTINUOUS diet of daily news, with its tense contradictions and con- 


sequent fears and doubts, brings on mental indigestion. 


The cure lies in good 


books—in the comforting philosophy of writers who have found peace, happiness 
and wholesome inspiration in close communion with nature and the better moods 


of man. 
are a few of the recent ones: 


A catalog of THE ABINGDON PRESS offers such books. 


Here 


THE PEACEFUL LIFE, A Study in Spiritual Hygiene, By Oscar KuHNS 
Here one may see and understand the beauty and power of the quiet and serene 
life, and here, too, one will learn how that life may be attained and maintained. 
Enriched with apt quotation and illustration from the best writers, the book 
will be a joy to all lovers of good literature and a stimulus to the highest and 


best in thinking and living. 12mo. 
THE BOOK OF REVELATION NOT A MYSTERY 
By Davip KEpPkeEL 

A brief, graphic, and deeply interesting in- 

terpretation of the Book of Revelation. The 

author brings to his task both adequate 

scholarship and thorough sanity. A most 

wholesome and timely book for all who 

would understand the relation of the Apoca- 
lypse to the present world crisis. 

lé6mo. 76 pages. 

Cloth. Net, 50 cents, postpaid. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A BROWNING LOVER 

By JoHN WALKER POWELL 

A fine interpretation of the message of 

Browning to our time. Believing that 

Browning is primarily an artist, the author 

holds that both by intuition and inspiration 

he is a philosopher and a theologian and 

that his teachings are of the highest order. 

Agnosticism and materialism are met and 

answered. Dr. Powell’s chapter on Im- 

mortality is unusually helpful. 
Crown 8v0. 248 pages. 
Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


234 pages. 


Cloth, Net, $1.00, postpaid. 
SIDE-STEPPING SAINTS 
By GEORGE CLARK PECK 

The breeziness that characterized ‘‘ Men 
Who Missed the Trail’’ is also to be found 
in this later volume by the same author. It 
is tonic, wholesome and steadily reverent— 
even if sometimes it upsets your precon- 
ceived notions. It is a real breeze for mind 
and heart. 12mo. 329 pages. 

Cloth. Net, $1.25, postpaid. 

THE MAYFLOWER PILGRIMS 
By EDMUND JAMES CARPENTER 

Dr. CARPENTER has given a popular and 
highly interesting account of early New 
England days. True to history, the rugged 
and heroic life of the Pilgrims takes new 
beauty and power under the author’s skilful 
handling. In view of the Tercentenary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims, this volume is 
most timely and will surely help to an un- 
derstanding of the spirit and purpose of the 
sturdy pioneers to whom the nation owes so 
much. 12mo. Illustrated. 256 pages. 
Cloth. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


RELIGION AND THE SCHOOL, By Emit Cart WiLm 


This book demonstrates two important things. 


First, the necessity for religious 


education in our public schools, and second, how such instruction may be given 


without becoming sectarian in its character. 


The subject is excellently well 


treated, and the discussion is especially valuable because of the standing of its 
author in matters philosophical, Professor Wilm being the successor of Professor 
Borden P. Bowne, at Boston University, and lecturer on Philosophy at Wellesley 





College. lomo. 54 pages. Cloth. Net, 35 cents, postpaid. 
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The Art of Biography (Continued) 
fying picture they give us of our country 
as the famed land of opportunity. 

In Morley’s “ Recollections” we find a 
man who might almost be called the apostle 
of tolerance, religious, political, and social. 
yet he has shown a sensitiveness to the 
beauty of law and order as true as the 
needle’s sensitiveness to the pole, together 
with the tireless zeal to work for the reali- 
zation of law and order—in other words, 
of justice. His own statement of his aspi- 
ration is most modest but convincing. It 
was his desire to be “a comrade in the 
struggle for thought and the wrestle for 
truth.” 

The gracious truth is that by means of the 
art of biography we are enabled not merely 
to become acquainted with some particular 
great and good man who passed this way a 
year or a thousand years ago; we are en- 
abled not merely to follow his footsteps as 
he stumbled over cobblestones and climbed 
successfully over stiles ; but we can watch 
his growth as a human being, we can catch 
glimpses of the philosophy that sustained 
his spirit ; we can enter into the inheritance 
of his legacy of personality. 


THE NEW BOOKS 
‘This department will include descriptive notes, with 
or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 
have more extended and critical treatment later 

FICTION 

Branded. By Francis Lynde. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. $1.35, 

Through almost incredible folly a young 
bank clerk allows himself to be the seape- 
goat for a defaulting banker. He is con- 
victed, and comes out of prison on parole. 
Everywhere he goes, even in a Western 
mining camp under a false name, he is 
branded with his “crime.” The story has 
sincerity, is full of action, and holds the 
attention closely. 

Flying Teuton (The). By Alice Brown. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 

The title story of this collection of tales 
by an author who has few superiors among 
American short-story writers is a clever 
adaptation of the “ Flying Dutehman ” 
idea to the present situation. It is pointed 
and it strikes deep. All the tales are well 
worth reading, but the first is worth re- 
reading. 

Man Who Lost Himself (The). By H. de 
Vere Stacpoole. The John Lane Company, 
New York. $1.40. 

The author throws probabilities to the 
winds, and the reader is perfectly willing to 
allow him to do so, because the incidents 
in themselves are odd and entertaining. 
The basis of the story is the absolute iden- 
tity of appearance between an American 
business man stranded in London and a 
British nobleman who is about to end his 
troubles by suicide. His last practical joke 
is to establish the American in his place. 
Miss Pim’s Camouflage. By Lady Stanley. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 31.50, 

This tale of Secret Service work done by 
a British spinster is exciting if not proba- 
ble. Miss Pim “ camouflages ** Hindenburg 
and the Kaiser in person, and returns tri- 
umphantly with marvelous information to 
London. 

On Two Frontiers. By George T. Buttum. 
Illustrated. The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company, Boston. $1.35. 

These stories may be classified ax * fie- 
tion founded on fact,’ and “ fact.” Most 
readers will probably prefer those in: the 
second category. A born story-teller never 
lets his facts obtrude as such, and in these 
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A remarkable | inter- 
pretation of the Ger- 
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and illustrations. 
12mo. Net, $1.50 


TWO WAR YEARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


Dr. Harry Stuermer, Former Correspondent, ‘‘Cologne Gazette’’ 


An exposure of Germany's methods in Turkey, by “one German 
who dared to tell the truth.” Sketches of German and young 
Turkish ethics and politics. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


A HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 
Matthew Page Andrews 


An historical study of the spirit of liberalism uniting England and 
America. Uncovers a new page of history. 
12mo. Boards. 

















Net, $0.50 


Arthur D. Howden Smith Khe incite stay of 


The first AUTHENTIC story of Colonel E. M. House, the closest 
confidant and personal representative of President Wilson. 

One single revelation of a startling nature made by this volume makes 
possible a rewriting of America’s part in the World War. 


the struggle for Sibe- 
ria by an eye-witness. 
Intimate, fascinating 
and sound informa- 


} ) 
Illustrated. 12mo. Net, $1.50 Gon. imo. Mes, $4.28 


NAVAL POWER IN THE WAR 
Lieut.-Com. Charles C. Gill 


The ablest recent discussion of sea power. Adopted by the Naval 
Academy, approved by the Navy Department. With maps and 
illustrations. i2mo. Net, $1.25 


THE WAR AND AFTER 
Sir Oliver Lodge 


A searching study of the world-canker, and a vision of the Great 
Crusade to which the nations of the earth are called. 
8vo. Net, $1.50 




















FACE TO FACE WITH KAISERISM James W. Gerard 





A further exposé of how * we will come to the United States 
be told. 


at Washington. 





and get what we want.” 
Includes an intimate personal record kept day by day by Gerard in Germany. 


Contains facts which could not before 
Treats of the German spy system 
Illustrated. 8vo, Net, $2.00 
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WOMEN WANTED question: After 
Mabel Potter Daggett the war— What? 


The astounding story of what women have done in industry 
since the war. The new era has come and the world doesn’t know 
it, says the author. Illustrated. Net, $1.50 


AN AUTUMN SOWING 
E. F. Benson 


What an expert can do with a familiar theme. 
“ Among new novels, the most obviously destined to popularity.” 
—London Daily News. 12mo. Net, $1.35 


FRONTIERS OF FREEDOM 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker 


Gives the picture of a man who is impatient of anything 
but the best that America can do. Contains Mr. Baker’s 
memorable survey before the Senate Committee, and his 
addresses to the various units at the front. 

Svo. Net, $1.50 
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THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF RECONCILIATION 
The Rev. James Denney, D.D. 


Writing to his congregation at Edinburgh, Principal Alexander 
Whyte said of this book: “I cannot tell you, sir, all the expansion 
and elevation and exhilaration and gospelising of mind and heart 
that have come to me from my repeated readings of that masterly 
book.” 8vo. Net, $2.00 


THE SILVER TRUMPET 


Amelia Josephine Burr 


Illumines the psychology of those who are left at home, or concen- 
trates into a few lines poignant bits of drama from the war zone. 
Stirring with heroic appeal. 12mo. Net, $1.00 


YOUR BOYS 











THE FIERY CROSS Some Verse for Today and Tomorrow 








Gipsy Smith John Oxenham 


Dramatic __ personal 
stories of a real man’s 
work among the boys life. By “ 
at the front. What real 


Breathing a spirit of spirituality and high endeavor—speaks directty 
to all who feel the vital need for a return to God and a higher spiritual 
the poet laureate of the war. 


THE ESCAPE OF A PRINCESS PAT 


George Pearson 


The straight story of fifteen months in the hands of the Huns. The 
most appalling book yet written of the war. 
Illustrated. 1!2mo. Net, $1.40 


THE RED CROSS BARGE 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


“In dramatic construction it is superb—novel, sympathetic and 
convincing in the highest degree."—New Vork 77zbune. 
i2mo. Net, $1.25 











THE MIND OF 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR 
Wilfrid M. Short 


Selections revealing the mind and opinions of this inter- 
national figure, with an added section on Germany. 
With portrait. Svo, Net, $2.50 

















GOD AND THE SOLDIER 
Norman Maclean, D.D., and J. R. P. Sclater, D.D. 


From a series of discussions among the chaplains in one of the 
great camps in France grew this vindication of orthodox Chris- 
tianity as the religion of the fighting men. Practical questions, 
answers in non-technical language. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


ROUGH RHYMES OF A PADRE 
Woodbine Willie, M.C., C.S. 


If some Padres are “ solemn blokes,” not this. “ Gawd” to him is 
as human as any man inthe trenches. Here is something altogether 
new in war poetry. A book for every soldier's kit. One that has 
swept England. 12mo. Boards. Net, $0.50 


W. E. FORD: 


A BIOGRAPHY 

J. D. Beresford and 
Kenneth Richmond 
Of particular signifi- 
cance is this singular 














12mo. Net, $1.00 





religion means to them 
out there. 


i2mo, Net, $0.59 Publishers . . . 








GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


story of a hypothetical 
character who revolu- 
tionized education. 


NEW YORK CITY i2mo. Net, $1.35 
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“* Unquestionably the Best ’’ 





terms of peace.’ 


possib’ 


esting contribution.”’ 


tis the sto 
A MAP. CLOTH, $1.50 NET. 


looked at from the angle of the moral issue. 


ing peace can be directed. 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES 
OF WAR WORK IN AMERICA 


Secretary of War BAKER and Secretary of Navy 
DANIELS, in letters to the artist, praised and endorsed 
Joseph Pennell’s lithographs of Munition Works, Ship- 
yards, etc., made by him with the perniission and 
authority of the U. 8. Government. With Notes and an 
Introduction by the artist. 35 PLATES. LITHO- 
GRAPH ON COVER. $2.00 NET 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Our New Possessions and the British Islands 

By THEODOOR de BOOY and JOHN T. FARIS 

In the most interesting manner this volume tells the 
general reader, the intending visitor to the islands, and 
the investor looking for possible business openings what 
they wish to know regarding these new possessions of 
ours, formerly the Danish West Indies, purchased for 
$25,000,000. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED AND 
WITH FIVE MAPS. $3.00 NET 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT : Of all the books that have come to our notice, works deal- 
ing primarily with the problem of Bagdad, Prof. Morris Jastrow’s ‘‘The War and the Bagdad 
Railway,” with its illustrative map, is unquestionably the best. : 


THE WAR AND THE BAGDAD 
RAILWAY 


By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 


Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Ex.-U. S. Ambassador to Turkey: 
- a purpose was to congratulate you upon this excellent study and valuable contribution, to 
e 


Prof. H. Morse Stephens, Head of the Department of History, University of California: 
** regard it as one of the most valuable books that has appeared on the war.”’ 
THE NEW REPUBLIC. “Hard to match for brevity and clearness. 

scholar, Prof. Jastrow is singularly well equipped to set forth in the light of history the conditions 

that have made Asia Minor such a disastrous breeder of strife, and this is, in fact, his most inter- 


In the words of President Wilson, the Bagdad Railway is ‘‘ the heart of the matter’’ of the 
resent conflict. This is a war book of the utmost importance by an authority on Eastern civilization. 
of Asia Minor and its relation to the present conflict. 14 ILLUSTRATIONS AND 


THE WAR AND THE COMING 
PEACE 


By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 


A companion volume to the author’s ‘‘ The War and the Bagdad Railway,’’ which has taken its 
place among the valuable books called forth by the war. Prof. Jastrow in this book, carrying out 
the spirit of his other work and applying himself to the deeper aspects of the war, the ‘* under- 
currents,”’ as the author puts it, shows how both the great conflict and the coming peace must be 


The book will be found to be full of suggestion and stimulating in its thought, illuminated by 
the author’s wide knowledge of the great movements of the world, ancient and modern. 

It is written for those who wish to pass from a consideration of surface events to a deeper inter- 
pretation of the great conflict ; it aims especially to provide a basis on which a structure of endur- 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


As an Oriental 


$1.00 NET. 


OVER THE THRESHOLD OF WAR 


By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph.D. 

A remarkable diary of the author’s exciting experi- 
ences during the first months of the great world war, 
carrying the reader into the feverish atmosphere of 
Europe shortly before and after the outbreak of the 
war. The proceeds from the sale of this book will be do- 
nated to the Belgian Scholarship Fund. 70 ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, DRAWINGS, DOCUMENTS, ETC. $5.00 NET. 


OVER HERE 


By HECTOR MacQUARRIE 
Lieut. Royal Field Artillery 
Author of ‘‘ How to Live at the Front ”’ 

This highly spiced, diverting volume of snapshots of 
America is a species of camouflage on the part of a 
British officer for a desire to interpret America to his 
fellow-countrymen ; he confesses also to ‘‘a definite 
hope that I shall succeed just a little in helping to 
cement a strong friendship between the two great 
nations.”’ PRICE, $1.35 NET 


227 So. 6th St. 


COMPANY finXpctPuia 














A New Right-Hand Help for Writers and Speakers 


Fifteen Thousand 
Useful Phrases 


A New Book for Building the Vocabulary 
This is a practical handbook of felicitous phrases, strik- 
ing similes, and literary, commercial, conversational 
terms for the embellishment of speech and writing. 
Grenville Kleiser has designed the book for the con- 
venient use of business men, public speakers, writers, 
lawyers, clergymen, teachers, students and all persons 
who wish to write and speak the English language with 
facility and power. 

In gathering the material for this book Mr. Kleiser has 
irawn freely from the great masters of English, includ- 
ng Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, Goldsmith, Lamb, 
praceulay, rowning, Carlyle, De Quincey, Newman, 
Ruskin, Pater, Stevenson, Tennyson, Arnold, Kingsley, 
Bulwer-Lytton. teorge Eliot, Dickens, Thackera ¥ 
Hawthorne Emerson, Irving, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Mabie, and many living writers. 

There is an interesting Introduction by Frank H. Vize- 
telly, Litt.D., LL.D., and a practical plan of study by 
the author 

It is believed that this is the only book of the kind so 
far published, and that it will fill a distinct and valuable 
need. It will a useful supplement to the dictionary 
and regular book of synonyms. 

12mo, Cloth. Price, 81.60 net ; 81.72 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 173, New York 

















VERYWOMAN’ 
CANNING BOOK 


JUST OUT. Approved by the Food Admin- 
istration. In time for Asparagus and Rhubarb. Gives 
methods and recipes for Vegetables, Meat, Fish and 
Fruits. Price only 75 cents. Order from your dealer or 


WHITCOMB & BARROWS, Publishers, Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


Special Fall Publishers’ Numbers 


October 2—November 6 


December 4 
Each of these issues of The Outlook will contain, 


in addition to the usual number of book reviews, a 
special article of timely interest on the general sub- 
ject of books. 

Special reprints of the publishers’ announcements, 
the book reviews, and the article appearing in each 
of these publishers’ numbers, will be sent, coinci- 








-dent with their dates of publication, to a list of 


approximately nine hundred of the leading book 
dealers of the country, who in turn will ad- 
vised that additional reprints, bearing their own im- 
print, can be secured from The Outlook at cost price. 
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The New Books (Continued) 
tales the bony framework appears some- 
what too dei. There : excHement 
enough in the author’s experiences to make 
the “plain, unvarnished tale” acceptable 
without the thin disguise of fiction. 
Restless Sex (The). By Robert W. Chambers. 


Meastrated. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$1.50. 


A novel of New York’s Washington 
Square and Greenwich Village, with the 
art and the alleged Bohemian side to the 
front. The title is justified by a tangle of 
engagements, love affairs, and marriages. 
There is, of course, a war connection. 
Thunders of Silence (The). By IrvinS. Cobb. 

Illustrated. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 50c. 

A clever bit of imaginative writing in 
which a disloyal, egotistical United States 
Senator is reduced to desperation and final 
suicide by a conspiracy of silence as to him 
and his doings and sayings by the press 
and people of the country. 

Unwilling Vestal (The). By Edward Lucas 
White. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

Many years ago, when Charles Major 
wrote “ When Knighthood Was in Flower,” 
the critics langhed because, as they said, he 
made Queen Elizabeth talk like an Indiana 
country girl. But the author had the best of 
the laugh, for his book sold enormously, and 
largely because he made his people talk as 
if they were alive, and not stilted dummies. 
Probably he put modern slang and modern 
locutions purposely into his sixteenth-cen- 
tury characters’ mouths. Certainly Mr. 
White in his fascinating story of old Rome 
purposely makes Emperer, Vestal Virgins, 
slaves, and every one else talk like the peo- 

le you see at movies or meet on the railway. 

t is a bit surprising, when the Vestal Brin- 
naria. saves the life of a gladiator in the 
Colosseum by turning down herthumb, to be 
told that the audience roared at her, “ Good 
for you, Sis,” or to hear the Emperor of 
Rome say, “ When I took this emperor 
job,” and remark that he is getting pretty 
tired of “emperoring.” But for once we 
have a story of classical days over which 
we do not go to sleep. The same is true, of 
course, of “ Quo Vadis,” but that remarka- 
ble book is far less unconventional than 
this. 

Mr. White’s “El Supremo” was pro- 
digiously long and full of minute detail, 
and yet it was curiously fascinating. This 
story is not prolix, and it is full of startling 
and stirring incilents. We get closer to 
social, every-day life in Rome than any- 
where except in some of the Latin come- 
dies, which not many people read—and for 
good reasons! Our idea of a Vestal Vir- 
gin as a sort of solemn nun is dissipated 
when we find Brinnaria running stock 
farms, driving fast horses, attending luxuri- 
ous feasts, and acquiring enormous wealth, 
to say nothing of thrashing a high priest. 
At the end of her thirty years’ service she 
marries the man who has waited for her 
those thirty years and has meanwhile had 
startling adventures of his own. Between 
them they manage on their wedding day to 
save the Palladium, the Emperor, and 
Rome itself. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Champion of the Foothills (A). By Lewis 
Edwin Theiss. Illustrated. Doubleday, Page «& 
Co., Garden City. $1.35. 
This live American bo 
luck to live where fishing, hunting, an 


has the ba 
all- 


round outdoor excitement are easily pos- 
sible. But also he finds adventure in mak- 
ing good as a boy farmer. He has to do it, 
and he does it, by thrift, modern methods, 
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The New Books (Continued) 
and sheer pluck. His trials and successes 
are depicted with vivacity. The book is the 
opposite of being either dull or preachy. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Lemuel Shaw. Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts 1830-1860. By 


Frederic Hathaway Chase. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $2. 


Justice Shaw was one of the group of 
great figures that made the courts of Mas- 
sachusetts notable in the first half of the 
last century. Among these were Webster, 
Choate, Story, Jeremiah Mason, R. H. 
Dana, and Caleb Cushing. He was a peer 
of these men and well worthy of the digni- 
fied appreciation which he receives in this 
book, his first adequate biography. The 
frontispiece portrait shows him to be a man 
of great power, but gives point to Choate’s 
toast : “ The Chief Justice. We contemplate 
him as the East Indian does his wooden- 
headed idol—he knows that he is ugly but 
he feels that he is great.” 

Irish Memories. By E. (. Somerville and Mar- 
tin Ross. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
$4.20. | 

Every one who enjoyed the humor of 
“Some Experiences of an Irish R. M.” 
some twenty years ago will be glad to have 
this book of memories and glimpses of 
Irish country life, chiefly by Miss Somer- 
ville. Her account of her friendship and 
collaboration with Miss Martin (Martin 
Ross) and the tribute to her memory are 
not the least valuable part of the wt § 

POETRY 


Toward the Gulf. By Edgar Lee Masters. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 


Some of these poems are melodramatic 
and some deal more uietly with men and 
women’s motives and actions in a direct, 
searching way. The form of several recalls 
Mr. Masters’s strangely effective “ Spoon 
River Anthology.” 

ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


Mysticism and Logic, and Other Essays. 
By Bertrand Russell, M.A., F.R.S. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. $2.50. 

Whitman and Traubel. By William English 
Walling. Egmont H. Arens, 17 West Eighth 
St., New York. $1. 

Comments on and quotations from the 
work both of Whitman and of one of his 
biographers who has — Whitman’s 
literary style. The work of the age is, as 
judged from these excerpts, like that of 
most pupils of great men—a disappointing 
reflection of genius. 

WAR BOOKS 

A. E. F. (The). With General Pershing and the 
American Forces. By Heywood Broun. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

Lively sketches of the doings of our 
soldiers in France. They will amuse people 
who want to read about the bright side of 
war—if there is any. 

Book of Artemas (The). Concerning men, and 
the things that men did do, at the time when 
there was war. The George H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York. 50c. 

This book talks about the war in the 
yhraseology of the Scripture chronicles. 
This is an old device and one that never 
struck us as really humorous. But the book 
has had, it is said, an enormous circulation 
in England. 


Escape of a Princess Pat (The). By George 
Pearson. Illustrated. The George H. Doran 
Company, New York. $1.40. 


A story of life at the front, among the 
Huns, and of escape from captivity, that is 
so absorbing in its interest that the reader 
is compelled to finish it at a single sitting. 
Among the accounts of personal adventure 
brought out by the great war it is one of 
the most thrilling. Unlike many of these 
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Best Reference Work for You 
Whatever Your Walk of Life 


Nowadays it isn’t safe to think that we know a// 
about any subject even the subject to which we give 


most thought. 


In every walk of life those who rise superior to others 
are the ones who actually know more. 


The Great 


Question- Answerer 





Made in America ; 
it covers the world 


24 Volumes 
80,000 Articles 












STRONG POINTS 


1. Accuracy: all important articles 
written by specialists. 


2. Authority : can be quoted on any 
subject without fear of successful con- 
tradiction. 


3. Comprehensiveness: covers 4 
wider field than any other general 
reference work. It contains 80,000 
articles—30,000 more than any other 
encyclopedia. 


4. Lucidity : written in language so 
plain that even the young folks can 
understand. 


5. Illustrations and Maps: carefully 
prepared to i/luminate and explain the 
text. 


6. Convenience: printed on thin 
paper—not /0o thin but easy to handle 
and to /eaf. 


7. Arrangement: all subjects alpha- 
betically arranged and easy to find. 


8. Pronunciation: all except the 
most common words made clear by a 
simple phonetic system. Derivations 
also indicated. 


9. Bibliography : every important 
subject supplemented by a full list of 
books that may be consulted. 


10. Courses of Reading: afford 
specialized help toward se/f-instruction 
in leading branches of knowledge. 


11. Attractiveness: monthly prizes 
stimulate use of the volumes, thus in- 
creasing their interest and value. 





1) 
DODD, MEAD 


New York City 














() 
& Co., Inc. ay Y LS cu naakadaenstsesmdedaoen 
r . 


Now the only way to £xow more is to 
learn more and to /earn more about any 
subject in which we are interested the best 


”” THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


Second Edition; Just Completed 


Revised, Rewritten and Reset from A to Z 
Size of Page Enlarged 
Number of Volumes Increased 
Printed Throughout from New Plates 


Editors: 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 
TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D. 


More than 500 Contributors and Office-Editors 


To test Tok New INTERNATIONAL take the 
subject—any subject—about which we think 
we know the most or about which we would 
most like to know ; look it up in those treasure 
volumes and the new knowledge spread before 
us will prove a surprise and a pleasure. 

Ask the more than seventy-five thousand 
ownersand they will tell youhow well Tuk New 
INTERNATIONAL pleases them, and with rea- 
son, for they find it best because it thoroughly 
treats so many subjects—80,000 all told, being 
about 30,000 more - any other encyclopedia. 

Here are a few of them from Volume I of 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL: 


Accidents Alaska Ammunition 
Aqueducts Alcohol Angling 
Adirondacks Alsace-Lorraine Annuity 
Administration Aluminium Antiseptic 
Advance Guard America Anthracite 
Adulteration American Antwerp 
Aeronautics Literature Apartment 
Agriculture Amundsen House 











These widely varied themes, all treated in scholarly I+ 
yet readable fashion, give a hint of the wide field ,¢ 
covered, making the work a genuine - 


Aid to Success £ Out 
People in every walk of life find THe » A 518 
New INTERNATIONAL a work of vast *2 
interest and immense utility. To learn all ,%.% DODD, 


about it and how it-will help along the ee rte 


road that leads to success, it is only ¢ $ 
necessary to “ a 
Send in the Coupon *2 New York City 


We will ance forward full particulars oe Send m in- 
including our 80-page Illustrated ¢ 4 formation th 
Book, showing Specimen Pages, 4 The New International 
Engravings, Color-plates, Maps, Py Encyclopaedia (Second 
——_ tage ee 3 ne e Edition), with details of 
Study. (See Strong Point 10 “> — . autthy Bee Prise 
at left.) Serve Yourself,  ¢ Questions. 
by sending in the Coupon. ,¢ $ . 


OY MMM 5 os 455 syns pddensanaeds 
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The War— 


from every standpoint 


A Journal from Our Legation in Belgium 
by Hugh Gibson 
Gibson was in Belgum when Germany's 
mailed fist struck down the little nation at her 
gates. He has written all that he saw, ex- 
actly as it happened, and written it with feel- 
ing. A living record of Belgium's tragedy. 
Net. $2.50 
Comrades in Courage 
by Lieut. Antoine Redier 
One of the greatest war books in France 
Inspired by the heroism and adventure of the 
soldier in the trenches. Lieut. Redier conveys 
a whole nation’s response to the call of war, 
its realities and its high destiny to come. 


Net. $1.40 
Cavalry of the Clouds 
by Captain Alan Bott, M.C. 


One of the true and lasting “* Personal ex- 
periences ” of the war. A message from the 
new race of men—the flying fighters. The 
beginning of the new literature of the air. 


Net. $1.25 
Blown in by the Draft 


by Frazier Huot 


Breezy, unconventional camp yarns that tell 
the story of how the adieu ingredients of 
a wonderful melting pot were fused and unified 


into a National Army. Net. $1.25 


Fighting Starvation in Belgium 
by Vernon Kellogg 


The author, in charge of the relief work in 
Northern France, has written how the C. R. B. 
answered Belgium's cry. Net. $1.25 


Tales from a Famished Land 
by Edward Eyre Hunt 


Stories that grew out of the heartrending ex- 
periences of an American delegate of the 
C. R. B. Tragedy and farce; folk-lore and 
wayside adventure. Net. $1.25 


Dramatic Moments in American Diplomacy 
by Ralph Page 
Many interesting facts about our diplomatic 
history that are entirely new to most Ameri- 


cans. Net. $1.25 


History of the World War. Vols. I & Il. 

by Frank H. Simonds 

Mr. Simonds, by common consent, holds first 
place for his comprehensive grasp of every 
phase of the war. Vol. I, “ The Attack on 
France,” and Vol. Il, “‘ The Making of Mid- 
dle Europe,” take the reader through all the 
military actions up to the Battle of the Somme. 


To be complete in 5 vols. Net. $3.50 each 


Blocking New Wars 
by Herbert S. Houston 
A clear, concise solution of the problem of 
preventing wars in future years. Net. $1.00 


The Fallacy of the German State Philosophy 
by Dr. George W. Crile 


In which we learn why Germany, even though 
she were to win this war, would the loser 
in the end. Net. 50 cents & 


‘The Way Out of War 
by Robert T. Morris 


The author tells in his chatty, amusing, and 
yet learned way how biology “ shows the one 
way out.” Net. $1.00 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


Garden City New York 
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narratives, it ends happily, which is a 
pleasant thing in a war book. 

Battering the Boche. By Preston Gibson. 
Illustrated. The Century Company, New 
York, 31. ; 

This war narrative is noteworthy in that 
it describes the new methods of fighting 
clearly in addition to the relation of excit- 
ing personal experiences. 

**Ladies From Hell.”’ By R. Douglas Pinker- 
ton. Llustrated. The Century Company, New 
York, 41.50. 

The title is the singular nickname given 
the kilted soldiers of the famous London 
Scottish Regiment. The author was one of 
the * Ladies,” and fought at the Marne, 
before Lille, and elsewhere. He tells his 
thrilling story with animation in a series of 
graphie pen pictures. 

* Over There” with the Australians. By 
Captain R. Hugh Knyvett. Illustrated. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 

Only a day or two after Captain Kny- 
vett’s book appeared he died in this coun- 
try of disease incurred in the exposure in- 
cident to war. He was a gallant soldier and 
a man of high ideals. This book is the first 
to tell in a popular way of the camp life 
and the fighting of Australia’s soldiers at 
Gallipoli and on the Somme front. It is 
eminently readable, and is already recog- 
nized as one of the best of popular war 
books. 

To Bagdad with the British. By Arthur 
Tillotson Clark. Illustrated. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. $1.50. 

There has been no better war correspond- 
ence than that of Mr. Clark from the Meso- 
potamian front. Those who read in the 
daily press his letters from and beyond 
Bagdad will want to read them again. The 
story of Mesopotamia and the British early 
failures and final success is romantic and 
thrilling. We take off our hat to Tommy 
Atkins and the Y. M. C. A. in the East. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Art of Photoplay Making (The). By Victor 
Oscar Freeburg, Ph.D. Illustrated. ‘The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $2. 

A thoughtful consideration of the sub- 
ject which will interest both the serious 
devotees of the movies and the people who 
make the photoplays or who think they 
would like to make them. 

Film Folk. By Rob Wagner. Illustrated. The 
Century Company, New York. 32. 

Mr. Wagner has known the “ movie 
game” from its start onward. He tells here 
not so much of the “ stunt” side as of the 
human side—directors, camera men, actors 
and actresses, their training, methods, and 
whims. The book is emphatically readable. 
The scene is Los Angeles, where the movie 
world most centers. 

Foster on Auction, A Complete Exposition of 
the Latest Developments of Modern Auction. 
By R. F. Foster. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. #2. 

Every auction player knows that Foster 
is an authority and an expert. His expo- 
sition of good and bad bidding with illus- 
trative hands is especially illuminating. If 
it is worth while to play cards at all, it is 
worth while to get at least some inkling of 
the real seience and skill. There is as 
much difference between an expert like 
Foster and a novice as in chess there would 
be between Morphy and a beginner. 

Real Business of Living (The). By James H. 
Tufts. _Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

The title scarcely brings out the thor- 
oughly practical character of this book. 
While the author is Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Chicago, he has in this 
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THE BETHLEHEM 
BACH CHOIR 


An Historical and Interpreta- 
tive Sketch 


BY RAYMOND WALTERS 


Registrar and Assistant Professor of English, 
Lehigh University 
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‘THs book gives an interesting account of 
these Pennsylvania singers—‘ The best 
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choir in the United States”—whose Spring © 
festivals at Lehigh under Dr. J. Fred Wolle, ‘$ 
Conductor, have become world famed. The @ 
religious, musical and community aspects of § 
the choir are presented. ® 

HERE is traced also the remarkable musical @ 

record of the Moravians of Bethlehem from Q 

pioneer days in 1741 to the present industrial 

g era, when Charles M. Schwab fosters the pro- @ 
duction both of music and of steel at Bethlehem. yA 
e e 
@ Sixteen illustrations. Tall crown 8vo, ° 
$2.50 net. 3 
@ @ 
SHOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ® 
® BOSTON NEW YORK ® 
5 DOOD SF QDOHQOOOQOOQHDOOE : 














Now in Book Form 
By Jeffery Farnol | 


Great Britain 
at War 


In shop, shipyard and trench. 
on the sea and in the air, Eng- 
land’s mighty struggle against 
the Hun is brought home to us 
with all the power of description 
which has made famous the au- _ 
thor of ** The Broad Highway.” 

$1.25 net. 





By Laurence La Tourette Driggs 


The Adventures 
of Arnold Adair 


AMERICAN ACE 


Here is a book of fiction based 
on fact in which the adventure 
and romance of the Air Service 
is made real to every reader. 

$1.35 net. 





At All Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Publishers Boston 




















work largely laid aside abstract: problems 

and dealt with the vital political and evo- 

nomic issues of our present troubled times. 

The book gives an impression of fair- 

mindedness, of ability to see both sides of 

difficult questions, and of a faith in the 
ultimate outcome of our social difficulties 
that is inspiring and helpful. 

Romance of Commerce (The). By I. Gordon 
Selfridge. Illustrated. The John Lane Com- 
pany, New York. $3 

Although the author is the head of a 
great department store in London, there is 
in this Mook but little of his personality 
as such a head. It deals largely with the 
formal history of commerce and its great 
figures. In the last chapter, however, the 
methods of the “ big stores” are well de- 
scribed. ‘There are many fine illustracions. 
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THE NATION’S 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject 
of vital interest and importance, The Outlook will 
present under the above heading frequent dis- 
cussions of subjects of industrial and commercial 
interest. This department will include paragraphs 
of timely interest and articles of educational value 
dealing with the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. 
Comment and suggestions are invited. 


MOTOR TRUCKS AND 
FREIGHT CONGESTION 


T is costing the manufacturers of this 

country hundreds of millions of dollars 

in goods and the workingmen millions 

of dollars in wages to learn that our 
transportation facilities cannot be stretched 
indefinitely and still permit shippers and 
consignees to follow their own individual 
interests regarding the handling and deliv- 
ery of goods in transit. 

The chaotie condition in which we find 
our railways to-day—the fact that freight 
lines, express companies, and mail routes 
are swamped— is not due to severe weather 
conditions and the coal shortage alone, and 
a mere return of mild weather will not 
entirely remedy matters. This condition is 
due to a clogging of distribution channels 
—the laying up of ears which should be in 
transit, congestion at railway terminals. It 
will not be cured until some practical means 
is found to keep these channels clear and 
to route freight through the terminals 
rather than to them. 

Under present conditions freight is deliv- 
ered to the railway by the shipper, whose 
responsibility then ceases. This freight is 
transported by the railway to its destina- 
tion, and is then held at the terminal until 
called for by the consignee. It may lie in 
the railway warehouse for a day, two days, 
or a week, and in the meantime additional 
freight is pouring in and overtaxing ware- 
house facilities. Cars cannot be unloaded, 
and must in turn serve as warehouses, thus 
bringing about a car shortage. Thus the 
whole railway system becomes congested ; 
delivery of goods is delayed or entirely 
stopped, and the industrial welfare of the 
entire country is imperiled. Our business 
men must heed the general call from the 
Federal Government for help in this matter, 
which has now become extremely serious. 

Railways have always delivered less-than- 
car-load freight to their own freight plat- 
form and let the individual consignee or 
an expressman call there for it. The Na- 
tional express companies, - like Adams, 
American, Wells Fargo, ete., have their 
own express platforms, where their goods 
are classified immediately upon being un- 
loaded from the express car and are trans- 
ferred into their own trucks, which take 
them either to distributing stations or di- 
rectly out on certain routes. 

There is no more reason why freight 
should be stopped at the tern:inal than that 
express or mail should be —_ at the 
terminal ; it is perfectly practicable to or- 
ganize freight distribution beyond the ter- 
minal by means of regular motor truck 
delivery routes, and this could be effected 
to great advantage to all concerned. 

Consider for a moment what would hap- 
pen if Unele Sam refused to deliver any 
mail in any first-class city. The post oftice 
building would have to be materially in- 
creased in size and would be obliged to have 
quite as many employees as now, if not 
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SAFE 
CERTAIN 


Which Way for You ? 


Above are pictured three 
ways to treat corns. 

Blue-jay is the most cer- 
tain. It is safe and gentle. 


Yet the unknowing ones 
experiment with harsh, mussy 
liquids or the dangerous razor. 

These two ways are tempo- 
rary. But Blue-jay is scien- 
tific. The spot of medicated 
wax, discovered by a great 
chemist, soothes while it 
works. 

Place a Blue-jay Plaster on 
your throbbing corn tonight. 

Relief is instant. The soft 
felt pad stops the pain by 
relieving the pressure. 

In 48 hours the medicated 
wax has saturated the corn — 
undermined it to its roots — 
and it comes off pain- 
lessly, completely. Na- 
ture responds quickly 
to such a gentle, cor- 
rective treatment. 
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HARSH 
UNSAFE 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 
Stops Pain Instantly—Ends Corns Completely 
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OANGEROUS 
TEMPORARY 


Hardly a corn can resist. 
Of course once in a while 
there is an old _ stubborn 
corn which requires a second 
or third application. But 
such are rare. 


Blue-jay Plasters are made 
by Bauer & Black, the great 
surgical dressing house. 


Try a Blue-jay Plaster now. 
Join the pain-free thousands 
who rely on Blue-jay. 

Once you know Blue-jay, 
you'll never consent to have 
a corn again, nor to coddle 
it with temporary ways. 


The cost is slight, the ap- 
plication simple. 

Remember, we promise im- 
mediate relief and a defense- 
less corn. 

Blue-jay Plasters are 
sold by all druggists— 
25c per package. Also 
Blue-jay Bunion 
Plasters, 





P 25c at Druggist 
Small package discontinued 


BAUER & BLACK Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Chicago and New York 





























more. Probably ninety ~er cent of the fam- 
ilies in that city would hwe to send their 
representatives to the ost oftice. They 
would use street cars an l other public con- 
veyances. Think of the trouble and cost 
and the extra tax on street-car lines and 
public service facilities. The cost to the 
Government on account of congestion 
would be considerably more than at pres- 
ent, and in all probability it would be 
unable to handle the mail at two cents an 
ounce, or, now, three cents. Undoubtedly 
the cost to all coneerned would be enor- 
mously increased. And any move on the 
Government’s part in this direction would 
meet with public disfavor. Nevertheless 
that is the way railway freights are handled 
to-day. And they are handled that way 
simply because that%is the way it has always 
been done and because the transportation 
and terminal facilities have been consider- 
ably more than adequate to take care of 
normal business. 

Of course before the Government took 
control of the railways there might have 
been certain practical objections to an ex- 





tension of their prerogatives ; public senti- 
ment probably would have been oppose#l to 
their undertaking to deliver even Beodinn- 
car-load freight to the consignee’s door ; 
but now any objections based upon the idea 
of private monopoly are dissipated, at least 
for the duration of the war, because of 
Government control. 

From the practical standpoint, it is obvi- 
ous that the Government has no organiza- 
tion to take over this work immediately, 
but it is so important from the country’s 
standpoint that any movement on the part 
of manufacturers’ associations, instituted 
to relieve the conditions, would be_per- 
feetly proper and would undoubtedly find 
government authorities, both Federal and 
civic, more than realy to co-operate. 

While this plan has been promulgated 
by one of the leading truck manufacturers 
of the country, who has made a particular 
study of highway delivery, it is interesting to 
note that notonly wasasimilar plan in opera- 
tion in the city of Baltimore for some years, 
but that this general method of freight 
delivery has been in operation in England, 
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“My, What Shiny Clubs!’ 


“* How in the world do you keep your clubs so bright 
and clean, Mrs. Brown? They're the envy of all of us.’ 


‘“*T polish them just as I do my piano and furniture— 
with 3-in-One Oil. First I wipe off the dirt and moisture ; 
then I put a few drops of 3-in-One on a soft cloth and a 
few seconds’ rubbing produces this rich, lasting lustre 
you admire. The 3-in-One prevents rust on the metal 
parts, too, and softensand preservesthe leathergrips. Try 





is great stuff for golf clubs. Try it on your 
fishing tackle, too. Lubricates the reel just 
right—makes any reel work smooth and easy. 
No sticking, jerking or back-lashing. 


it on your own elubs—or tell the man at the clubhouse.” 


3-in-One O1 


daxrp> 
-ige.s © 


3-in-One prevents rust on steel fishing rous, 
metal guides and joints. Preserves bamboo 
A and cane rods. 


Prevents lines from rotting. 


Waterproofs floating flies. Try it. 


Sold at all stores—in Sec, 25c, and 15e 
bottles ; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FR EE Write for a liberal sample 
of 3-in-One Oil and Dic- 


tionary 


of Uses—both sent 


free. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. "© “Si.” 


Motor Trucks and Freight Congestion (Continued) 
France, and Germany for perhaps thirty 
or forty years. It was abandoned in Bal- 
timore by order of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission in 1913—probably be- 
cause it savored of monopoly. As far as we 
are able to determine, however, there is no 
lack of evidence as to the practicability of 
the plan ; it is advisable from an economical 
standpoint, if not indeed a necessity, if we 
are to have efficient transportation through- 
out the country. 

The scope of usefulness of the horse has 
diminished rapidly with the development 
of modern motor trucks for highway trans- 
portation and the utilization of the gas 
engine and tractors for field work. But 
because of the lack of familiarity with 
trucks and the value of the different sized 
units, comparatively few people to-day think 
in straight lines on the subject. We know 
the faets concerning railways. Railway 
officials differentiate between locomotives 
used for freight or for passenger service. 


¢ Get us consider for a minute our highways 


and the units operating upon them, which 
we must know before we can attempt to 
co-ordinate railway and steamship trans- 
portation with highway transportation. 
Our highway units, practically speaking, 
are the one-horse and two-horse vehicles, 
and motor-driven vehicles from one-half- 
ton to ten-ton capacity. A horse cannot 
average over sixteen miles a day, and it 
costs about $1,500 a year to maintain a 











single horse and wagon. This includes 
stabling, feeding, and depreciation. 

When we employ motor trucks, the mile- 
age lnieiienily advances. There are a 
number of trucks in operation averaging 

25 miles per day (eight-hour day). Such 
mileage is possible only when the load is 
delivered at a single point and does not 
—_ of many stops. The average one- 
1alf-ton truck used for delivery work 
covers from thirty-five to fifty miles daily, 
and, all things considered, it costs in the 
neighborhood of $2,000 per year to main- 
tain. With the heavier units, as their load 
increases their mileage, as a rule, decreases, 
but, like any other machine, their economy 
lies in the cost-per-unit-of-work-done, as 
compared with other units in like use. If 
heavy trucks are kept standing in front of 
platforms waiting for loads the major por- 
tion of the day, they cannot be economical ; 
if they are delayed continually in congested 
streets and are made to accept the pace set 
for them by horses dragging heavy loads, 
they cannot be economical ; if the railway 
company is obliged to use its terminals as 
warehouses for at least twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours for every piece of freight that 
comes to it (allowing for the notification of 
the consignee), congestion immediately 
results. It is also most uneconomical to 
move goods into the warehouse and then 
nove p ane out again a day or two later at 
the Ape of the consignee. 

If the consignee must depend upon slow- 
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moving drayage ts seek out and move his 
consignment, he cannot help himself, for he 
cannot use trucks efficiently. He cannot 
help the railway company ; he cannot re- 
lieve the terminal of its congestion. The 
terminal cannot unload its freight cars ; 
the freight yard cannot be relieved of the 
congestion of freight cars in which goods 
are thus perforce stored ; and, as a result, 
there is a great shortage of cars, with its 
attendant serious evils. Munition factories 
and factories working on Government or- 
ders are handicapped for lack of fuel and 
materials. Ships are held waiting on rail- 
way delivery to complete their cargoes, and 
our armies “Over There” suffer. The 
entire economic machinery of the country 
is thus thrown out of gear. 

The chaos and confusion of highway 
transportation can, and must be, relieved ; 
it can be done through systematic organiza- 
tion. When this is done, it will go a long 
way toward relieving freight conges- 
tion. The Federal authorities could do it, 
but it would be a great job for them to 
undertake at this time when they are so 
pressed with the consideration of other 
matters. Civic associations of business men 
could take it up, and a number of them 
are already doing so. Each is in a position 
to study the problems presented by its own 
city, and in so doing can help every one 
concerned, from shipper to consumer or 
soldier. Give the shipper cars, reduce the 
enormous terminal costs chargeable to 
warehousing and handling, reduce the de- 
livery cost to the consignee, relieve highway 
congestion in our business districts, and 
serve consumer or soldier more promptly. 

Trucks are the ciniae-~tenin of suit- 
able size for the particular work in hand ; 
trucks of good construction and known 
reliability, operated in_fleets from the 
terminal platforms, each truck covering a 
specific route. Routes would not be dupli- 
cated or overlapped. Less-than-car-load 
and car-load freight could be largely de- 
livered directly from the freight car to the 
truck on whose route the consignee was 
located ; each truck would thus be insured 
a full load a large percentage of the time, 
and would be kept in efficient operation. 

Co-ordinate routes and systematize ex- 
press delivery lines equipped with trucks ; 
stop the duplication of routes, the hauling 
of partial loads, and put the delivery and 
collection of all goods to or from any ter- 
minal under the direction of a single deliv- 
ery or drayage company—owned and con- 
trolled by the Merchants’ Association or by 
the municipality itself—prorating the thus 
reduced cost of delivery to the various mer- 
chants on a per ton or per unit mile basis. 

The truck routes should be mapped out 
by traffic experts. They should be arranged 
on schedules similar to railway train sched- 
ules. ‘Traffic regulations should be adjusted 
so that the streets and highways might be 
cleared tor the passage of the truck trains. 
Trucks of suitable size should be carefully 
selected for different phases of delivery 
work. Large shipments_might be taken 
from the railways by heavy trucks to central 
distributing points, and then the individual 
consignments might be delivered by light 
one-half-ton or one-ton trucks. A multitude 
of problems would have to be worked out 
by experts, but if such a plan were finally 
evolved it would result in very great bene- 
fits to the community, the railways, and the 
country. The municipality which sucess- 
fully evolves such a plan of local distribu- 
tion of freight will not only advance its 
own interests but will perform a patriotic 
service of no slight value. 
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HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS 
DUE 


On page 498 of your magazine of March 
27, 1918, you quote from Rheta Childe 
Dorr’s book on “ Inside the Russian Revo- 
lution ” the remark about the “ great Amer- 
ican author Miller,” of whose works the 
Czarina of Russia was so fond. At the end 
of the article you say: “ We leave it to our 
readers to decide who among the many 
American writers named Miller is the 
author so admired.” 

Ido not now remember the source of 
my information, but as far back as twelve 
or fifteen years ago it was my understand- 
ing that the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion had a standing order to send to the 
Czarina of Russia any books published by 
the Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D., whe was editor 
of the Sunday-school publications of the 
Presbyterian Church and a Philadelphia 
pastor. CuHarLes B. MITCHELL. 

Miami, Oklahoma. 


FREEDOM AND TEACHING 
I 

A great many people must be feeling 
under great obligation to Dr. Abbott for his 
“ Knoll Paper ” on “ Have Teachers Special 
Privileges ?”’ in the issue of March 27. 

In all the unsatisfactory discussion of 
this matter that exposition of the question 
is most clear and convincing. It agrees so 
completely with what the common people 
generally feel, I think, when they send 
their boys and girls away to college. 

“The professor should be free, as long 
as he remains a professor, to teach what he 
believes to be the truth in his department. 
But it is the duty of his superior authorities 
to determine whether they will give the 
financial and moral support of the uni- 
versity to his teaching.” 

The enunciation of that principle carries 
conviction, and, furthermore, furnishes a 
basis for pronounced satisfaction to a great 
many. W. G. MALLETT. 

Farmington, Maine. 
II 

In an article in The Outlook for April3 
it is said that “No New England college 
had yet (1860?) learned that the object of, 
education is to enable the pupils to do their 
own thinking.” 

May I enter a “ caveat” for Brown, the 
third New England college and seventh 
— Revolutionary college, founded in 1764? 

he charter itself breathes the free spirit 
of the twentieth century rather than that 
of the eighteenth. ‘The preamble speaks of 
the proposed institution as one “to which 
the youth may freely resort for Education 
in the vernacular and learned Languages 
and in the Liberal Arts and Sciences.” 

Though started by Morgan Edwards, then 
pastor of my own ook in Philadelphia 
(the First Baptist Church), and promoted 
by other Baptists who could easily have 
made the eee consist entirely of 
Baptists, yet so liberal was the college that it 
provided that the Episcopalians, the Quak- 
ers, and the Congregationalists should be 
represented perpetually by fourteen of the 
thirty-six on the Board of Trustees, and 
four of the twelve Fellows could be “ of any 
or all denominations.” Since the Unitarian 
schism we have always had both orthodox 
ee and Unitarian Congre- 

tionalists in the Corporation. The Presi- 
ent was the only officer of the teaching 
staff whose theological belief was pre- 
scribed. Iam now the oldest member of 
the Corporation both in age and service. 

Next June I shall complete my forty-fifth 
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<¢ Some Saving Sense on Heating” 
being some facts on 
Steam and Water Heating 
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TH Kelsey is a direct heating 
heat, which feature by itself is 
a great economy. 

By direct heating, we mean that 
the direct heat, directly from the 
Kelsey Warm Air Generator, down in 
the cellar, directly heats your rooms. 

To say it another way: the burn- 
ing coal does not first have to heat 
up a volume of water, or convert it 
into steam, before it starts flowing 
through pipes to separate heaters or 
radiators in each reom. 

But even then such heats do not 
actually begin to heat, until the 
numerous separate heaters, all over 
the house, are first heated. 

You at once see what a decided loss 
there must be in all thaf ** heating- 
up’’ before you actually get any heat. 
The Kelsey loses uone of its heat 
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WARM AIR GENERATOR 
230 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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by converting heat from one form to 
another. 

It is practically as direct and as 
quick in results as is the heat from a 
campfire that you hold your hand over. 

The difference is, that instead of 
so much escaping unused into the air 
in every direction, it is all caught, 
sent to a gathering-dome and then 
distributed in large volumes at high 
speed to any or all your rooms. 

But that isn’t all—the warmed air 
it sends is fresh air. Air full of tenic 
oxygen. Air automatically mixed 
with just the right healthful amount 
of moisture. 

Further than that, it is leakless, 
noiseless, and dustless. 

Send for Saving Sense Booklet. 

Make us prove our coal saving 
claims, 
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217-V West Lake Street 
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year of service. Yet in all these many years 

I have never heard any discussion in the 
Corporation of a member’s religious views 
except when an election to a vacancy’made 
it necessary. 

Again, the charter says: “Into this lib- 
eral and Catholic Institution shall never be 
admitted any religious Tests. But on the 
contrary [to emphasize this point] all the 
Members hereof shall forever enjoy full, 
Sree, absolute and uninterrupted Liberty of 
Conscience.” 

Moreover, in an age when theology en- 
tirely dominated rae. he and the sciences 
were looked at askance it was provided 
“that the public Teaching shall in general 
respect the Sciences : and that the Sectarian 
aiivenaee of Opinion shall not make any 
Part of the public and classical Instruction ; 
Although siedidens Controversies may be 
studied freely, Examined and Explainec by 
the President, Professors and Tutors in a 
personal, separate and distinct Manner to 
the youth of any or each Denomination.” 

This last exemption from the study of 
sectarian theology—the body of Baptist 
doctrines, it will be observed, was not ex- 
empted from the prohibition—was a wholly 
novel idea. Harvard and Yale, the onl 
New England colleges then existing, bot 
required the study of Congregational the- 
ology of every student. The charter of 
Brown expressly prohibited such study as 
a part of the curriculum (see especially 
Dexter’s “ Yale Biographies and Annals” 
and his “ + ser: -of Eminent Yale 


Men” for the theological requirements of 
Yale). This broad liberality in providing 
for non-Baptists on the Corporation, in 
prohibiting the holding of any sectarian 
religious views as a qualification or a 
disability in any members of the Faculty 
(beyond the general restrictions to Protes- 
tants), and in prohibiting sectarian teach- 
ing to all students, is an outstanding contri- 
bution to liberal Christianity by Brown. 

To emphasize also the introduction of the 
sciences into the curriculum, the very next 
member elected to the Faculty after the 
President was Daniel Howell, as Profes- 
sor of Natural Philosophy, and his im- 
mediate successors were [Maa Brown and 
Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse. 

Among its students also Brown lived up 
to its promises of freedom of conscience. 
At a time when the Jews were often 
“baited,” the Corporation, on September 6, 
1770, voted “ that the children of Jews may 
be admitted to this Institution, and en- 
tirely enjoy the freedom of their religion 
without any constraint or imposition what- 
ever.” In 1774 the Seventh-Day Baptists 
were exempted from the law requiring at- 
tendance at church on Sunday. The Quakers 
also were exempted from the regulation 
which prohibited students from wearing 
their hats within the college walls. 

With such examples in charter, laws, 
and customs, could there have bees any 
greater encouragement to “ the pupils to do 
their own thinking ” ? 

As a student in residence, as undergrad- 
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Fancy Linens 
from Italy 
at Mic Cutcheon’s 


We are pleased to announce the recent arrival 
of several large shipments of Italian Art Em- 
broidered Linens. 





A notable feature of the goods is that they come largely from 
Art Needlework Schools which in normal times catered to an 
exclusive clientele, thus insuring originality of design and dis- 
tinctiveness in workmanship. The following list will indicate 
some of the more popular sizes and prices : 
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Tea Cloth of sheer Ecru Linen Embroidered in White, Blue, or Brown. 45x45 inches, $25.00. 


Napkins to match, 14x14 inches, $30.00 per dozen. 
Tea Cloths, 36x36 inches, 45x45 inches, and 54x54 inches. $8.50 to 47.50 each. 
Tea Napkins, $17.50 to 42.50 dozen. 
Luncheon Sets, square and oblong ; 13 and 25 pieces. $25.00 to 57.50 set. 
Several styles in the above sizes Embroidered in Tan and Blue at same price. 


Sideboard Scarfs, Table Runners, Chiffonier, Dressing-table, Bureau Scarfs. 
$8.50 to 35.00 each. 


Library Table Covers. Ecru Embroidery. $20.00 to 25.00 each. 


Refectory Table Covers, 54x90 inches, and 54x108 inches. $35.00, 40.00, 
47.59, 57.50 to 90.00 each. 


Orders by mail given special attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


: : Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 
Nl 
“THE PRESIDENT TO THE PEOPLE” 


A beautifully printed collection of the President’s most striking utterances. An example of typo- 
graphical elegance, size 9 x 124, printed on heavy Alexandra Japan paper with deckle edges. It 
contains a strikingly life-like portrait of the Chief Executive, suitable for framing. It comprises 
the finest portions of Mr. Wilson’s addresses. Among these extracts are— 

















THE CHALLENGE 
Address before Congress, April 2, 1917 

THE CALL TO INDUSTRY 
Proclamation of April 16, 1917 

THE SELECTIVE PRINCIPLE 
Proclamation of May 18, 1917 

THE GOAL OF FREE PEOPLES 


Note to the Russian Government, May 26, 1917 


THE MENACE 

Flag Day Address, June 14, 1917 
CIVILIZATION’S DEMANDS 

Reply to the Peace Note of the Pope, August 27, 1917 
JUSTICE AND REPARATION 

Address before Congress, December 4, 1917 
THE BASES OF PERMANENT PEACE 


Address before Congress, January 8, 1918 


This beautiful brochure will be sent to any address in the United States, 
properly protected from damage in mailing, upon receipt of One Dollar 
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Freedom and Teaching (Continued) 

uate from 1855-60, I can bear testimony 
that “to do our own thinking” was the 
constant exhortation of such men as Way- 
land, Lincoln, Harkness, Chace, Gammell, 
Hill, and others, and as a member of the 
Corporation I have the best of reasons to 
believe that the remarkably liberal spirit of 
1764 still pervades both Faculty and stu- 
dents. W. W. KEEN. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


NOT TO BE HELPLESS 


BY LEWIS E. THEISS 
When Johnny comes oe home 
again ,he may have to ride in the ambulance. 


The Surgeon-General, the Red Cross, and 
other agencies are preparing to take care 
of Johnny if he does come that way. The 
Federal Board for Vocational Training has 
recently reported to the Senate and asked 
for $10,000,000 for its work. 

In rehabilitating our crippled soldiers 

. curative treatment will first be given. Next 
each subject will be fitted out with those 
wonderful new artificial legs, or arms, or 
fingers, which enable their possessors to 
accomplish such remarkable things. ‘Then, 
if an injured man cannot follow his pre-war 
calling, he will be re-educated, fitted for 
something he can do. And, finally, he will 
be given a job. 

And there is the crucial point in the 
entire plan—the job. What can a cripple do 
in industry, and who will employ him? 

Those are questions that must be an- 
swered before Shane comes home. And 
that means that American business and in- 
dustry must be combed to find the answer. 
But who is going to do the combing? 

The Pennsylvania State Department of 
Labor and Industry, with a spirit as fine as 
that of ancient Isaiah’s, has answered, 
“ Here am I. Send me.” And has led the 
way for other commonwealths. For it has 
already begun a systematic canvass of the 
State’s employers. 

Two questionnaires have been sent out. 
The first asks Pennsylvania employers to 
indicate the number and kinds of positions 
in their plants where crippled men can 
“be advantageously employed. Thirty-eight 
types of disability are specified in this 
questionnaire, covering practically every 
conceivable type of disfigurement. The an- 
swers to this questionnaire will provide the 
Pennsylvania authorities with a complete 
card index of the State’s industries, as. 
ing how crippled men can be successfully 
employed. The second questionnaire re- 
quests employers to indicate positions in 
their plants now held by disabled workers. 
That will provide a practical census of the 
disabled at work in the State. 

The letter explaining the questionnaire 
and the questionnaire itself are printed on 
one form, which can be easily handled. 
When returned, these forms can be filed as 
a card index. They will be classified by the 
State Bureau of Employment, which will 
thus be in position immediately to place 
any rehabilitated cripple seeking work. 

As Samson secured honey from the car- 
cass of the lion after his struggle with the 
beast, so we shall derive many benefits from 
the awful war we are now engaged in. Not 
the least of these benefits will be the altered 
situation of the cripple. Never again will 
crippling entail relegation to the scrap- 
heap. And just as the Johnny who dies to 
save democracy shall not have lived in vain, 
so the man who comes home in the ambu- 
lance will have served all cripples for the 
time. 
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Our Boys 


Their Tremendous 


Potentialities 


A vital serious subject especially just 


now, this message to 16, 17 and 18 
year old boys and their parents: 


On a delightfully located and extensive farm in Marblehead, Mass., 
twenty miles from Boston—fifty carefully selected boys will be received 


and taught farm life and work 


in connection with nature study. 


The course includes elementary military training, and all forms of 


healthful outdoor work and sports. 


N this wonderful farm, owned 

and developed by the A. E. 
Little Co., Manufacturers of 
Sorosis Shoes, everything is pro- 
vided for the moral, mental and 
physical development of boys. 


Boys who spend the summer on 
Sorosis Military Farm will return 
to their homes in the Fall realizing 
the fondest ideal of parents— 
rounded out into junior men— 
vital, strong, ambitious—with a 
foundation built into body and 
character which will give them 


power and success through life. 


Marblehead is one of the old and 
quaint New England towns, full 
of historic interest—and just at 
this time a Summer spent there 
will touch a patriotic chord ina 
boy’s nature. 


Sanitary and hygienic conditions 
are perfect at Sorosis Military 
Farms, the boys living in houses 


or tents as they prefer. Not a. 


case of illness was reported last 
year among the many boys there. 


Full information and terms may be had by addressing Capt. Harry A. Dame, Supt. 


SOROSIS MILITARY FARMS 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
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BY THE WAY 


Immigrants often develop luxurious 
tastes in America’s favorable atmosphere. 
In what was formerly “ Mulberry Bend,” 
the center of one of the populous Italian 
colonies of New York City, push-carts were 
recently seen which offered oranges at “ two 
for a quarter ” and pears at ten cents each. 
Fruit at these high prices would be regarded 
as a forbidden luxury by many economical 
versons, but the East Sider with money in 
\is pocket often spends it prodigally. 

The steel ship Westgrove, launched at 
Portland, Oregon, March 27, was built in 
sixty-one days. This is said to be a record ; 
the previous record, sixty-four days for a 
steel ship, was held by a Seattle firm. That 
firm was a good record-loser, for it sent to 
the builders of the Westgrove this friendly 
despatch: “We wish you the best of luck 
in launching the Westgrove. This kind of 
successful rivalry is the spirit that should 
be shown to meet the Nation’s crisis. 
Hearty congratulations on your great 
achievement.” 

The Army camp papers form the subject 
of an article in the “ American Printer.” 
Every camp, it says, has at least one of 
these papers, and some camps have three 
or four. Some are published monthly, a 
large number appear weekly, a few appear 
“now and then,” and at least one, the 
“ Sheridan Reveille,” is published daily, at 
Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Alabama. 
The article specially commends the “ Camp 
Dodger,” of Camp Dodge, Des Moines, 
Iowa, as “a model, comparing very favorably 
with the most efficient metropolitan papers.” 

A snappy response to a somewhat hack- 
neyed question was given by a big Ore- 
gonian recruit in a training camp, as re- 
ported in “Collier’s.” A civilian visitor 
asked him, “And are you willing to die 
for your country?’ “I am not,” was the 
quick response; “I want to make some 
German die for his.” 

How did the Roman audiences at gladia- 
torial combats indicate their wish that the 
prostrate loser of a fight should be slain by 
the victor? The popular impression is that 
they turned their thumbs down. This is 
the gesture of the cruel-looking spectators 
pictured in Géréme’s famous painting. A 
recent novel, however, dealing with Roman 
life, uses “thumbs down”’ as a sign of 
mercy ; and the authorities seem to sustain 
the view. One encyclopedia says: “The 
defeat of one of the combatants was marked 
by a cry of ‘Habet’ from the spectators, 
who then decided his fate, turning up their 
thumbs if they wished that he should be 
killed by the victor.” 

In stories about experiences in a Soldiers’ 
Home in Paris Miss C. K. Corey tells in the 
“ National Geographic Magazine ”’ how one 
of the men on leave from the front brought 
her a bunch of violets because she “ was 
so good to him yesterday.” He had had to 
search for it, and said, “ Why didn’t some- 
body tell me just to walk till I smelled the 
perfume? I found it all right, and it cost 
mea pretty penny, too. Say, I'll bet a guy 
could spend a thousand franes a day in this 
town and lead a righteous life. And if he 
lived the other kind—” 

Another story told by Miss Corey con- 
cerns the British soldier’s love of jam. “I 
hand the jam to a chap who wants to know 
if I’ve ever seen the cartoon where poor 
Tommy, opening another tin of apple jelly, 
is saying, Ccsiaeie, ‘When’ll it be straw- 


berry? I nod, but tell him not to be afraid of 
this brand. So he decides to 


‘take a chanee.’ 





I notice that his ‘ chance’ is a liberal one. 
As he scrapes the bowl he volunteers the 
information that his mother always used to 
let him lick the spoon. At which everybody 
present yells * Kamarad !’ including me.” 
Another man just from the trenches 
found that he couldn’t sleep in a quiet place 
like Paris. The strange feeling of a mat- 
tress under him and four walls around him 
had chased away all thought of sleep, and 
he turned and twisted from 9 o’clock till 
11:25. At that moment came an air raid by 
the Boches. “Then,” he said, “ it was just 
like ‘ Home, Sweet Home’ in my pill-box, 
and I didn’t wake up till next morning at 8.” 
“There are air tricks that save a pilot 
and tricks that kill him. The latter are 
tricks like the ‘tail slide,’ in which the 
machine is really misused.” So says Lieu- 
tenant Pollock in “ Flying.” The “ tricks 
that save” are taught in their perfection 
by Lieutenant Simon, in the famous school 
ot acrobatic flying at Pau, in the south of 
France. Some of these are the vrille (the 
gimlet), the vrenversement (reversing in 
direction), the “ barrel roll,” ete. “ Loop- 
ing,” it is said, is not encouraged by Lieu- 
tenant Simon, as it is of little value in a 


fight and is extremely hard on a finely | 


adjusted machine. 

Frederick Douglass and Booker T. 
Washington are placed by a new book, 
“The Negro in Ehensiate and Art,” as 
foremost among the educated orators of 
their. race, while “two unusual individuals, 
untutored but highly gifted in their own 
spheres,” Sojourner Truth and John Jasper, 
are mentioned as among the foremost 
natural orators. “ Douglass swayed his 
audience, and even himself,’ is the com- 
ment, “by the sweep of his passion and 
rhetoric ; Washington studied every detail 
and weighed every word, always hee 20 
in mind the final impression to be made.” 
Sojourner Truth, “ tall, majestic, but quite 
uneducated, dazzled her audiences by her 
sudden turns of expression.” Jasper made 
himself famous by his “sun do move ” ser- 
mon, a characteristic effort. J. C. Price, 
for years President of Livingstone College 
in North Carolina, is pronounced “one of 
the truest orators the Theme race ever had,” 
while “many who heard him will insist 
that he was foremost.” 

The “ Book of Job” series of drawings 
by William Blake, the famous English 
artist-poet, was sold in London recently for 
3,800 guineas (about $19,000). It is said 
that Blake once offered these drawings for 
214 guineas ($12.50) ! 

A check recently sent to The Outlook by 
an appreciative subscriber for the renewal 
of his subscription was made out simply to 
“The Best Magazine in the World.” In 
indorsing it the Treasurer of The Outlook 
was obliged to supplement these words on 
the reverse side of the check with the name 
intended—“ The Best Magazine in the 
World—Tue Out ook.” Little amenities 
of this sort on the part of our readers, while 
thus placing some embarrassment upon 
“ modest merit,” none the less bring joy to 
both publishing and editorial departments. 

Our Puritan foremothers developed three 
delectable dishes from unpromising mate- 
rials, according to the teacher of a New 
England stdiihe class—pumpkin pie, 
brown bread, and baked beans. To these 
two might be added good things specially 
associated with Rhode Island— johnny-cake 
and the clam bake. And were not mince 
pies a New England invention ? 














How About 
This Vacation 
Season YP 


Proprietors oft sum- 
mer resorts are now 
preparing forthesea- 


son’s bookings. 


For all such we sug- 


gest an advertise- 


ment in the special 


Out-of-Doors 
Number 


issued June 12th 
with special articles 
and illustrations on 


vacation su bjects. 


We also suggest the 
resort issue of May 
2 2d, containing spe- 
cial travel and resort 
advertising. 

We shall be glad to 
prepare copy if you 
will send us your 
booklet. Final copy 
must reach us two 
weeks in advance of 


date of issue. 
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